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‘“Who sees the trends 


anticipates the news’’ 








Looking Backward 


The future of cotton, poison gas 
in the next war, the value of 
courtesy in business after the De- 
pression, the books America has 
learned to read in the lean years 
as a key to our future mass in- 
telligence, crime as an auditable 
municipal expense, and the prog- 
ress to date to formulate a na- 
tional plan for spending that “4 
billion 8” these are a few—just 
a few of the subjects which the 
editors have gone into this month. 
They represent another batch of 
those hidden groundswells of 
world forces out of which some 
of the morrow’s news (the most 
important part of it) is certain 
to develop. 


can’t make up its mind about 
poison gas. Will it really wipe 
out whole cities? 
population isn’t really waiting 
supinely for the approaching Sec- 
ond World War to answer the 
question. The foresighted non- 
combatant includes a gas mask in 
his household equipment (there 
are some really very attractive 
ones for as little as $7.40) and 
thereby becomes a part of the 
new world movement known as 
Passive Defence. 


ly making up its mind and it’s 
producing an ugly mood. Will 
the AAA go to the way of all 
New Deal experiments? The 
Washington forecasters are say- 
ing, “Yes and soon.” But after 
that fiasco, what? In that dark 
hour, the South—say the experts 
—will awake to find that its cotton 
industry has been plowed under 
and clear down to Rio! 

Other subjects, which there is 
reason to believe will loom large 
in tomorrow’s news headlines, are 
listed in the adjoining column. 
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ASHINGTON’S Cherry Blossoms, 
and railroads, were unknown in the 
days of George Washington. Yet, his vision 
and planning founded the beginnings of 
Chesapeake and Ohio Lines . . . George 
Washington’s Railroad (2 George Washing- 
ton’s fundamental idea is the inspiration of 
today’s operation of the great transportation 











system which follows the route he chose to 
“smooth the road” and “make easy the way” 
between East and West. (22 The Charm of 
Cherry Blossom time prevails all year ’round 
on the genuinely air-conditioned trains of 
Chesapeake and Ohio Lines. (9 When you go 
to Washington to see the Cherry Blossoms, 
travel on one of these famous trains... . 
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IT'S NEVER TOO EARLY 


YEAR FROM THIS 
MONTH we shall be in 
the midst of the pre-convention 
campaign flurries for the selection 
of the next President of the United 
States. In that time of heated de- 
bate and discussion, when even 
the tired and lethargic voter will 
deign to show a little interest in 
personalities, if not in issues, the 
principal lines of procedure al- 
ready will have been definitely 
established—if not by action, then 
by inaction. 

The battle of the termites, 
which we have been witnessing 
recently in the front yard of Demo- 
cratic Headquarters, demonstrates 
that it is never too early to begin 
these pre-campaign skirmishes, al- 
though history proves, and the 
future will re-prove, that the early 
bird may die of a surfeit before 
the sun is up. 

At the moment the Long-Cough- 
lin-Johnson fracas need be studied 
solely as a possibility of a split 
Democratic Party in the conven- 
tion of 1936, and politics being 
what they are, the realistic view to 
take at this time is that no political 
break is irreparable and that the 
repairshop remains open even after 
the final convention roll call is 
taken. Barring some unimaginable 
incident then, the 1936 Democratic 
candidate for President is now 
known. In view of what has been 
done in Washington since March, 
1933, the Democratic Party has 
all drawn up a party platform— 
the 1932 platform — which has 
never been used. 

If the Democrats should ever 
decide to undertake to execute that 
platform, in which they made such 





promises as the maintenance of a 
sound currency and a_ balanced 
budget, then conceivably there 
would be a place in the 1936 race 
for a Party of the Left. To date 
little or nothing has been done 
about the creation of such an or- 
ganization, which were it called 
into being could ‘undertake to 
carry on the haphazard and chaotic 
economic and social planning of 
the old New Deal and continue to 
keep the budget in a permanent 
state of unbalance. 

Since the Democratic Party has 
failed completely in achieving re- 
employment (the one major task 
which confronted it when it took 
power), and since its record to 
date has been exclusively that of 
failure, its principal strength de- 
pends upon keeping a mass of 
voters in line through purchase of 
support with relief money. Four 
billion eight hundred million dol- 
lars will help handily in this crisis. 

In the face of this situation, it is 
regrettable to report that the 
Chairman of the National Repub- 
lican Committee has done little or 
nothing. Notably Mr. Fletcher 
has failed to keep his promise to 
give young Republicans a chance. 
No agreement has been reached on 
a program ora policy. No leader- 
ship has manifested itself. The 
demoralization which occurred to 
the party in the election of 1932 
has been permitted to continue and 
to develop. In the light of these 
facts it is, if anything, growing a 
little late to be about that task of 
what we shall do in 1936 about 
that fate which democracy gives 
every citizen a hand in deter- 
mining.—F. W. 
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$F The World in Five Spheres $f 








BOOKS 


EW recent novels have received 

reviews as enthusiastic as those de- 
voted to Thomas Wolfe’s “Of Time 
and the River,” and yet few have been 
reviewed so ambiguously. It is a fine 
book, the reviewers say; it is perhaps 
a great book, and it certainly suggests 
the emergence of a great talent; it has 
power, life, beauty, ecstasy, “grand, 
wild, humor’—but it is also repe- 
titious, overwritten, confused, chaotic, 
and downright bad. 

As you read the novel, however, and 
check back over the reviews, a good 
deal of light is thrown on the charac- 
ter of American reviewing by the very 
response of all these critics. And, inci- 
dentally, a good deal of light on the 
condition of contemporary American 
fiction. For what is there about the 
novel that makes it stand out above the 
other contemporary productions of its 
kind? Obviously, its vitality, or ex- 
huberance, or intensity—the sense it 
gives of a rich and inexhaustible crea- 
tive power in its author. Each re- 
viewer calls attention to this. In fact, 
it is most cleverly said by Burton Ras- 
coe: “In these days when some of our 
best writers are tired and short of 
breath, it is thrilling to contemplate 
and to read the teeming novels of 
Thomas Wolfe. ... They so effectively 
give the lie to such solemn, half-per- 
suasive essays . . . which allege that 
literature is running down in bulk, 
beam, vitality and gusto because 
civilization itself is running down.” 

But do they? In the mere quan- 
titative sense of production, the writing 
of works of a relatively high level, com- 
pare Wolfe’s efforts with those of Mel- 
ville, the writer whose name is so 
frequently linked to his. Between 
1849 and 1852 Melville wrote five 
novels almost as long as “Of Time and 
the ‘River,’ and including “Moby 
Dick.” In the matter of imaginative 
effort, each of these books, even ‘“‘Red- 
burne,” which was as autobiographical 
as “Of Time and the River,” was 
based upon some sweeping imaginative 
concept that lifted it above the plane 
of literal reporting. Each showed an 

(Continued on page 58) 


RADIO 


HE FIRST, untidy echoes of the 

Long-Coughlin-Johnson set-to have 
shaken the air waves and died away. 
While it lasted, the three-cornered 
radio duel kept thousands upon thou- 
sands of loudspeaker owners, if not 
exactly glued to the dial, at least firm- 
ly fixed in their chairs with ears all 
attention to the stream of quarrelsome 
words pouring out of their machines. 
Whether they favored this contender 
or that, whether Johnson has won the 
first round of his self-elected crusade 
against the two masters of radio ora- 
tory, or whether the slangy general 
was outpointed and outboxed by both 
opponents, does not matter so much 
from the strictly radio point of view. 
What does matter is this; the verbal 
encounter reminded radio of some- 
thing. It brought back to mind the 
fact that politics, when discussed by 
masters in the art, will fetch more 
listeners than any other form of air 
entertainment. 

This fact is not, of course, wholly 
new. When a -Presidential campaign 
is on the air, singers and comedians 
and orchestras have to retreat, even 
though the election eloquence may not 

(Continued on page 59) 


PRESS 


N THE SPRING, the baseball extras 
I appear. This is a recurrent phenom- 


‘enon of daily journalism in its effort 


to pander to the tastes of masses of 
readers (called sports lovers) and to 
make an appeal for their support in the 
form of mass net paid circulation. As 
the training season lengthens and the 
pre-season game series progress toward 
that great climactic moment—the for- 
mal opening of the American and Na- 
tional League pennant contests, the 
baseball headlines lengthen. They be- 
gin their irresistible march steadily and 
solemnly, usually from left to right, 
across the front pages of the “late 
afternoons,” regardless of what other 
world smashing or cataclysmic events 
may be occurring at the moment. As 
between BRAVES TROUNCE 
YANKS IN OPENER and HIT- 
LER DEFIES WORLD ON ARMS 
there is no question of relative impor- 
tance in the spring Evenings after 
2:15 p.m. It’s what the readers want, 
or rather it’s what newspaper editors 
think the readers want, which in the 
end amounts to the same thing. The 
Sports Extra is a ritual of American 
journalism which can no more be ig- 
(Continued on page 56) 





STAGE and SCREEN 


Fen is the time when the central 
portion of that long diagonal 
across Manhattan Island called Broad- 
way begins its preparations for the 
summer doldrums. Season’s successes 
pack up for the storehouse along with 
current failures, making the stage-pro- 
duction mortality rate far exceed that 
of the births. 

It is true that before the oppressive 
heat sets in there will still be the rest 
of this month, all of May and the early 
part of June; but even a matter of 
eight or ten weeks is scarcely worth 
a theatrical manager’s heavy outlay in 
gambling with another show unless he 
wants merely his share in the motion 
picture and other lesser rights which 
are his at the end of three consecutive 
weeks on Broadway. There are also 


many other considerations belonging to 
the time, including the agreement with 
the Dramatists’ Guild that an option 
to produce a new play is automatically 
extended over June, July and August, 
and the occasionally serious expense of 
the theatre license which, in New York 
City, falls due on May 1. 

Moreover, bringing out a new play 
just to see how the public will like it and 
with the expectation of resuming it 
next season is altogether too risky these 
days when public taste shifts so rapid- 
ly and in unknown directions. Much 
better to wait for the new theatrical 
year starting in the autumn, and see 
how the public feels then. 

For Broadway, once deceived by the 
circumstances of boomtime into believ- 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Plowing Down to Rio 


by Allen Raymond 


When AAA follows NRA into. oblivion, what will the South 
do then? One measurable result of plowing under cotton has 


been to stimulate cotton production in other countries. 


Thanks 


to New Deal beneficence, things are booming in the cotton fields 


of Brazil. 


Jest A LITTLE RUMOR out of Washing- 
ton was all it took, and on March 11, 1935, 
the price of cotton futures took the sharpest drop 
in the New York Cotton Exchange experienced 
since 1927. Stocks fell in sympathy, and the gen- 
eral public caught a partial glimpse of what is 
going to happen when another experiment, “noble 
in purpose,” planned by the New Dealers, goes 
the way of the NRA. 

The rumor was to the effect that the Adminis- 
tration might change its cotton crop adjustment and 
loan programs, under the AAA, and the mere men- 
tion of a change dropped futures nine dollars a 
bale. Government officials leaped gallantly into 
the breach and denied that any such change was 
contemplated, and the market rallied, but was as 
shaky as an Old Soak with the morning-after jitters. 

The little ripple in the day’s news was adequate, 
however, to reveal momentarily, as through shift- 
ing clouds, the prospects facing the nation’s cotton 
growers, when government loans and restrictions 
on acreage are finally abandoned. Just where will 
the South be then, is the question. There is plenty 
of evidence that a large part of its principal busi- 
ness will have been moved bodily and permanently 
into Brazil, and in a measure, into other South 
American countries. 

_ Southerners are inquiring about this fate with 
increasing stridency, despite the narcotic of govern- 
ment money; and more and more are answering it 
by the flat assertion that the South will have lost to 
Brazil, among other countries, a goodly share of 
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It’s called a bonanza in white gold. 


those great foreign markets on which it always has 
depended for a living. The shadow of a new and 
mighty competitor, called into being by the New 
Deal curtailment of cotton production and foreign 
selling, lies dark over Texas. 

For as the cotton exports of the United States 
have been declining, world consumption of that 
commodity has remained fairly stable, and one net 
result of the AAA policy thus far has been to 
stimulate the cotton production of other countries. 
There is a boom in Brazil, and the economic re- 
quirements of that country are driving it into fast 
and furious expansion of its cotton acreage. In a 
single year that country’s production has jumped 
from 700,000 to 1,200,000 bales. Fostered by the 
national government, a campaign is underway to 
step it up to 1,600,000 bales next year, and the 
cotton merchants of all the world have been going 
to South America in increasing numbers in recent 
months to have a hand in selling the product. Gin- 
ning machinery from the United States is being 
taken down there and set up at strategic centers, 
and Sao Paulo is buzzing with cotton activity of 
every kind. 

Ample evidence of what Brazil is beginning to 
do in the way of capturing foreign cotton markets, 
normally buying from the United States, was intro- 
duced at recent hearings of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, but little of the tes- 
timony reached the general public because of the 
more spectacular didoes of Huey Long and other 
headline grabbers. 


et 








One of the witnesses to point out that there is a 

serious peril to the future of the South in the Ad- 
ministration’s present cotton policy was Alston H. 
Garside, economist for the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. ‘“‘The outstanding development in the 
expansion of foreign production,” he told the 
Senators, “‘is taking place in Brazil, where, although 
estimates of production differ considerably, they 
are in agreement in indicating a total expansion in 
the two main producing areas, Sao Paulo and Per- 
nambuco, of nearly a million bales. 

“Much of the land in Sao Paulo on which cot- 
ton is being newly grown was formerly devoted 
to coffee, but by no means all of it. Brazil has a 
vast virgin territory, now covered by jungle, which 
can readily be applied to cotton growing. Such 
land is made available for cultivation by the simple 
expedient of burning down the jungle. The burn- 
ing process is never quite complete, but since the 
land is cheap, this is not of much importance. Cot- 
ton is planted around the stumps, and in time the 
stumps rot away completely.” 

Brazil comes naturally by this cotton expansion, 
the plant being indigenous to her fertile acres. 
Long before Cabral reached Brazilian shores in 
1500, the Guarany Indians were weaving fabrics 
from the cotton tree in North Brazil, and this cot- 
ton was the same Moco strain which, crossed with 
Sea Island, produced Egypt’s Sakellaridis cotton. 

During the American Civil War, many Amer- 
icans left the South and settled in Sao Paulo, bring- 
ing with them the American upland type seeds from 
which the present Sao Paulo cotton is grown. 


Brazil’s Natural Advantages 


fie big South American country has many ad- 
vantages for cotton production. The ‘cost of liv- 
ing for cotton labor in our Southern states is pretty 
low, but it is not as low as that of thousands of 
hardy Italians and Japanese who in the last few 
years have migrated to Brazil and found work on 
the coffee and cotton plantations. Before the New 
Deal presented to Brazil the gift of a cotton boom 
the country had the nucleus of a textile industry, 
with 300 cotton mills and 3,000,000 spindles. 

Its railroads are well enough developed through 
the Sao Paulo region, the three roads, the Leo- 
poldina, Paulista, and Central Railroad do Brazil, 
together with dirt roads linking them feed 215,- 
000,000 potential cotton acres in the two states of 
Sao Paulo and Minas Geraes, adjacent to it. 

According to Benjamin Adler, of Munds, Win- 
slow & Potter, 40 Wall street, New York City, a 
cotton specialist, the virtue in Brazilian cotton has 
not been in its yield, but American planters using 
American methods could double the yield, or even 
treble it over the lands already sown. But North 
Brazilian cotton of the one-and-one-eighth inch to 
one-and-three-sixteenths inch varieties have unusu- 
ally strong fibres, and are equal in color and 
strength to the best Egyptian grades. The fine 


yarn mills of New Bedford have used them with 
satisfaction. 
Another witness before the Senate Committee 
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was A. E. Hohenberg, president of the American 
Cotton Shippers’ Association of Memphis, Tenn. 
He read to the Senators a series of significant and 
important letters from cotton importing houses in 
other countries, where consumption of cotton in 
the mills has been as high as ever, but where the 
raw material is now being bought from other than 
American producers. 

“These new cotton lands look like the devas- 
tated area of France after the World War. There 
have been heavy importations of ginning machinery 
in North and South Brazil, which constitute a 
capital investment assuring to some extent at least 
that cotton production on a considerable scale is 
going to continue. 

“In South Brazil, the people have approached 
the growing problem with considerable intelligence. 
The cotton farmer can plant only a selected seed, 
which he must get from his government. If he 
fails to do this he is subject to fine and imprison- 
ment. While the cotton is not as even running a 
staple as our American cotton, it makes a first class 
substitute when the price is right. 

“The ominous aspect of this increase in foreign 
cotton acreage is that it is much easier to get land 
into agricultural production than to get it out of 
it. Two or three years of attractive prices will 
bring millions of acres into cotton, but it takes 
many years of very low prices to discourage cotton 
from growing on those acres.” 

The general tenor of these letters, which came 
from England, Holland, Germany, Belgium, Italy, 
France, Spain and Japan, may be judged from brief 
quotations from three of them. There was one 
from Manchester, England, which read as follows: 

“In your letter of July 10 you mention Missis- 
sippi cotton, and in normal seasons we do quite a 
little business in that type. This season, until the 
Sao Paulo and Brazils are out of the way, there 
is going to be very little business in any cotton from 
fifteen-sixteenths of an inch upward. It may be 
hard for you to realize, but a middling fifteen-six- 
teenths inch Sao Paulo cotton is selling at ten pence 
on Liveipool spot terms, and it is giving a better 
strength test and no more waste loss than Texas 
and Mississippi cottons. Staple Brazils are under- 
selling Memphis by fifty points.” 

The correspondent from Rotterdam, Holland, 
wrote as follows: “On account of the high basis on 
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your side, it is almost impossible to come to any 
business. Exotic cottons, especially Brazilians, are 
still in great demand, as their prices compared to 
Americans are very favorable.” 

And a German import house wrote: ‘‘We have 
not sold a bale of Americans since August, our busi- 
ness having been confined to several thousand bales 
of Brazilians, which have turned out to be of very 
satisfactory grade, character and staple.” 

Again and again through that correspondence 
the word “Brazil” pops up to indicate how the new 
competitor is beginning to nibble into the foreign 
cotton markets of the United States. Expansion 
of production there last year outstripped the capac- 
ity of gins and compresses in Sao Paulo to handle 
the cotton grown. At the Cotton Exchange in 
New York City, it was learned recently, that with- 
in a year sixty complete ginning plants have been 
constructed in the South American country, rep- 
resenting a capital investment of $1,500,000, and 
practically all of them shipped South from the 
United States. 

ohn C. MacDonald, export manager for the 
Hardwicke-Etter Co., manufacturers of cotton gins, 
returning from a profitable business jaunt to Brazil 
gave an interview to the Dallas News, in which he 
said, “The Brazilians are calling their cotton boom 
‘white gold.’ Sao Paulo is the center of it, but there 
is another center in Parana. Every large cotton 
firm in the world has been sending its representa- 
tives to Sao Paulo in recent months, and several of 
them have been opening up new headquarters. 

“T met American, British, German and other 
foreign cotton men, all keenly competing for the 
Brazilian cotton business. The business is being 
expanded with government help. Large plantings 
are taking place in the coffee country, for cotton 
now offers a better chance for profit than coffee. 

‘Warehouses, docks, and other concentrating 
facilities are being built to such an extent that there 
is a building boom to go along with the cotton ac- 
tivity. ‘The city of Sao Paulo is growing rapidly, 
and becoming a great cotton capital.” 

Brazilian expansion is looming as the greatest 
threat to Southern cotton exports, but Brazil is far 
from being alone in this drive to step up cotton 
acreage and production. Reports to the New York 
Cotton Exchange, March 11, told of record Janu- 
ary exports of Indian cotton from India, and 
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Peruvian cotton from Peru. On March 1, Agri- 
cultural Commissioner O. L. Dawson reported to 
the Department of Agriculture from Shanghai that 
the 1934 acreage of cotton in China was consider- 
ably higher than in 1933. Further expansion and 
a cutting down of American cotton exports to 
China may be expected, he warned, and told of a 
$280,000 appropriation by the National Economic 
Commission of China to foster a native cotton 
industry. 

On March 10, Walter Duranty cabled The New 
York Times from Moscow that the Soviet Union 
planned an increase in cotton production this year 
from 1,250,000 tons to 1,500,000 tons. He 
pointed out that although vastly expanded the Rus- 
sian textile mills would not consume more than 
750,000 tons at the most, and said the Soviet 
government would make an export drive with the 
balance, to obtain goods in return from Germany 
and the Baltic states. 

Similar progress in cotton development has been 
reported in the Upper Nile valley. Meanwhile, 
the recent history of American cotton has been the 
gradual abandonment of a large percentage of its 
customary foreign selling. 

For the ten years preceding 1929, and the en- 
trance of the ill-fated Farm Board into the scene, 
the annual world consumption of American and 
foreign cotton was in the ratio of 60 per cent 
American and 40 per cent foreign. The Farm 
Board started to peg prices. As a result, the pro- 
portion of American to foreign cotton, consumed 
in world markets, dropped to 52 per cent in 1930, 
and slightly less than 50 per cent in 1931. That 
was the first time since the Civil War that the 
United States had failed to supply more than half 
the world’s cotton. 

In 1932 and 1933, under fear of inflation, the 
stimulus of low prices, and no governmental inter- 
ference, world cotton buying rose 8 per cent above 
the figure for the preceding year, and the United 
States had a large share in this trade, getting 58 
per cent of the whole. In the 1933-34 season, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration having 
paid the American cotton farmer to destroy one 
fourth of his crop, world consumption of American 
cotton dropped from 14,405,000 bales to 13,680,- 
000. Consumption of foreign cotton rose from 
10,307,000 bales to 11,581,000. 

America’s share in world cotton trade had 
dropped to 54 per cent. The season of 1934-35 
is not yet finished, but in the first four months of 
it, last autumn, world consumption was only 8,141,- 
000 bales, of which the United States produced 
3,912,000, or 48 per cent, as against 52 per cent 
for foreign cottons. 

This decline in our cotton exports is still con- 
tinuing. In the report of the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange for March 1, on exports of American 
cotton to foreign countries for the then current 
week, as compared to the same week in 1934, the 
figures stood as follows: 

Exports to Great Britain, 9,100 bales as against 
49,200 in the same week in 1934; exports to 
France, 3,500 bales, as against 8,800; to Germany, 
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14,200 as against 21,200; to Japan, 23,100 as 
against 33,400; to Spain, 6,600 as against 14,400. 
The extent of this continuing decline was even 
more sharply revealed in figures for the period 
from Aug. 1, 1934, to March 1, 1935, as against 
the same period the year before. Exports to Eng- 
land dropped from 992,900 bales to 538,400; to 
France, from 653,100 to 291,200. Similar declines 
were registered in exports to Germany, Holland, 
Belgium and China, and while exports to Japan 
made the best showing, there was a drop from 1,- 
346,100 bales to 1,192,000. 

Is it any wonder that voices are rising in the 
Democratic South to ask just whom the Roosevelt 
Administration is befriending. There appeared at 
the Senate hearing on the plight of our exports one 
F. P. Lordan, chairman of the Houston and Gal- 
veston Division of the Cotton Industries Em- 
ployees’ Association, of Houston, Tex. He in- 
formed the Senators that his association had been 
formed at Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 8, 1934, at a 
convention of delegates from every cotton produc- 
ing state in the South. 

“For the benefit of those not familiar with the 
handling of cotton,” he said, “let me state that the 
picking, ginning, compressing, storing, transport- 
ing, marketing and shipping of the cotton crop in 
any normal year make necessary the employment 
of a million or more men and women. Estimat- 
ing the accrued charges from field to ship side, or 
domestic mill, we find that a bale of cotton accumu- 
lates about $18, irrespective of the price per pound. 
Eighty per cent of this goes into labor, either on 
a bale basis, an hourly or daily wage, or monthly 
salary, providing $14.40 in income to ten or more 
persons handling the bale from picking to ship- 
ment.” 

Recalling that American cotton production had 
been cut from more than 16,000,000 bales to less 
than 10,000,000 between 1932 and 1935, he said, 
‘An unnatural reduction in the size of the crop by 
5,000,000 bales means a loss of income to these 
workers of $72,000,000 annually.” 

He particularly called attention to the plight of 
tenant farmers and share croppers put off the 
farms because of the reduction of cotton acreage, 
and said there were newspaper reports of 118,000 
such farmers on relief rolls in Texas cities, and 


about 400,000 of them in the South. He cited the 

















































decline of shipping in the port of Galveston, Tex., 
and told what that meant in terms of employment. 

Eighty per cent of the commercial life of Gal- 
veston, he said, is wrapped up in oceanic shipments 
of cotton. From 1931 to 1934, employment on 
the wharves decreased 66 per cent. Last season, 

1934, there was an average of 2,782 men employed 
there, earning an average of $18.42 weekly. This 
year there has been an average of 718 men, on 
part-time, earning about $9.10 a week. 

In the Houston cotton exchange building, he 
said, there were 1,333 men employed in the autumn 
of 1931, and in the autumn of 1934 there were 750 
men. In that one building, employees’ pay-rolls 
were lower by $58,000 a month. In the cotton 
compresses and warehouses of Houston, he said, 
there were 5,945 men employed in the autumn of 
1931, and only 2,532 in the autumn of 1934. 

The same criticism of the: Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration’s policy of curtailing cotton 
production and thereby increasing unemployment is 
voiced by W. L. Clayton, president of Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., the world’s largest cotton mer- 
chants. Discussing our vanishing cotton markets 
recently, he said: ‘There is a general belief that 
the Southern states have made greater progress to- 
ward economic recovery than other sections of the 
country. If the greater number of people on 
government relief rolls in the South than in the 
country as a whole is any proof, then this may be 
true. 

“In the ten principal cotton states, Texas, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Georgia, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Louisiana, there are now four and a half million 
people on relief, being 17.2 per cent of the popula- 
tion of those states, whereas the percentage of the 
total number of people on relief in the country, as 
compared to the population of the United States 
is only fifteen per cent. 

“The state of Arkansas, whose economic life 
centers as much around cotton as any state in the 
union, has 24 per cent of her population on relief; 
Oklahoma, 26; and even Texas has 16, whereas 
North Carolina, the most industrial of the South- 
ern states, has only 11. If the industry hereto- 
fore chiefly responsible for the economic lifeblood 
of the South is to continue to decline under govern- 
mental pelicies, how are these Southern people, 
now on relief, going to be put back to work?” 

A further result of the artificially high price of 
cotton maintained by the Administration policy, ac- 
cording to some cotton men, has been a diminution 
in domestic consumption. In recent weeks there has 
been a slowing down of cotton cloth production, 
relative to manufacturing in the country as a whole. 
What with the processing tax included in their 
costs, the mills,of the United States are paying to- 
day about 16.7 cents a pound for middling seven- 
eights of an inch cotton, as against seven cents two 
years ago. 

Per capita cotton consumption in the United 
States is at the lowest level since the 1931-1932 
season, and with that exception is the lowest in 
many years. Such, then, are the thoughts that are 
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in the minds of Southern cotton men as 
they contemplate what the AAA and 
the Bankhead Act are doing to the 
South, even though some Southern cot- 
ton farm landlords are profiting by the 
current Administration policy. They 
know that governmental price pegging 
is going to end sometime. They can see 
that the ultimate end of production 
restriction is more restriction. They 
know that it is not a tenable, long- 
range policy, and are wondering how 
much of the normal world market will be left to 
them after the Administration gets through de- 
livering their usual customers into the hands of 
Brazilian and other foreign interests. They can see 
how some persons in the South are being benefited 
by the present program and others made jobless. 
The more discerning are looking toward the future 
with growing apprehension. 

The internal situation which has brought about 
this sharp crisis in the cotton industry is simply 
this: 

In 1933 farmers of the South plowed up 10,- 
000,000 acres of growing cotton and for doing this 
were paid a bounty of $105,000,000. They were 
paid $135,000,000 in 1934 for not planting 5,000,- 
000 acres of cotton. 

Seeking further to achieve yet more curtailment 
of domestic production to produce a desired domes- 
tic price but without apparent regard for what 
might occur in retaliation in the foreign producing 
fields, the planners drafted and had passed by Con- 
gress the Bankhead Cotton Limitation Bill. 


The oni) intention was that this law should 


have the effect of prohibiting production above ten 
million bales and that this artificially created scar- 
city would cause the price to go to fifteen cents a 
pound. From the President’s standpoint it was 
another candle lighted at the shrine of high prices. 
He can extend the prohibition for a second year, if 
he chooses to do so. Administration influence 
might make cotton regimentation permanent, if it 
chose, at the end of that period. So was the first 
great crop brought under definite Federal control. 
It might be the first in a series of such actions. 
Many feared that in the minds of those who con- 
trolled policies for the Administration the estab- 
lishment of the precedent of Federal domination 
over one great crop was an accomplishment to 
which more thought was given than to the welfare 
of a specific farm group. The law was so weak- 
ened before final passage, in fact, that it lost much 
of its actual strength though it retained its force 
as a precedent. 

It was originally intended that its tax on over- 
produced cotton of one half the market value 
should be paid at the time of ginning. This was 
amended to make it payable when sold. Thus a 
farmer could raise cotton above his allowable 
quota, pay the gin charges out of the returns from 
his seed and store his excess in the bale against the 
time when the law expired, or was repealed. This 
weakness, allowing cotton in storage to accumulate 
and thus affect the market, will tend to prevent 
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the law from serving its primary pur- 
pose of raising prices. Like so many 
of the other theoretical interferences 
with industry which the Administra- 
tion has fathered it fails to function 
as planned. But all of this would have 
worked after a fashion if it had not 
been for the possible foreign producing 
fields over which the planners forgot 
they had no control. Domestic prices 
’ were raised for a time from six cents 

to twelve cents. This, of course, was 
done by syphoning some $200,000,000 from the 
pockets of cotton consumers into the pockets of 
cotton producers through the instrument of proc- 
essing taxes. What was sought was in a measure 
achieved: relief for one badly stricken area. But 
this was done, obvious even in the doing of it, at 
the expense of the rest of the country, and now 
at the even more appalling cost of the loss to 
foreign competitors of our normal export market. 

What has been said here of Brazil is equally 
true of the Argentine. The Argentine cotton crop 
in 1934 increased 34 per cent, while in the past 
seven years the increase, in response to the “plant 
more cotton’? campaign conducted by the govern- 
ment and the press has amounted to 176 per cent. 

Yet as recently as March 23, Secretary Wallace 
1eiterated the intention of the government to con- 
tinue its AAA policy as it relates to cotton. 

“As to a loan on the 1935 crop, it is the pur- 
pose of the Administration to provide adequate 
credit facilities to cotton farmers to permit the 
orderly marketing of the new crop. It should 
be emphasized, however, that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation will make no loans on the 
1935 cotton crop to any producer who is not 
cooperating in the cotton program under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act nor will any loans be made. 
on the 1935 crop to any producer for an amount of 
cotton in excess of his allotment under the Bank- 
head Act.” 

Mr. Garside, economist of the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange, who is reputed to know more about 
the world’s cotton trade than most of the experts, 
has summed up his view of the future as follows: 

“Tt is my sincere belief that the present program 
of restriction of cotton production in this country, 
and of holding the price of American cotton above 
world prices by price pegging loans will, within a 
very few years, result in the complete loss of our 
export trade in cotton, and that this country will 
then be forced to carry this policy to its logical 
conclusion of restricting production somewhat be- 
low domestic requirements, and throwing a tariff 
wall around the country to shut off imports.” 

He points out that this program of complete 
nationalism would call for a production of cotton 
less than half the size of pre-depression years, and 
that most of this production would be in the East- 
ern belt, close to the cotton mills, unless it were 
distributed over the entire South by force of law. 
The alternative to nationalism is internationalism, 
and a resumption of that international trade which 
alone can make profitable an American cotton crop. 
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der the Purple Cross 


by Frank C. Hanighen 


The scrapping of the Treaty of Versailles by Hitler and 


the relentless approach of the Second World War inten- 


sifies the humanitarian movement of “Passive Defence 
against death by gas. 
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H vrore IS GAS MINDED. And no won- 
der. Scareheads inform newspaper readers 
that chemical laboratories are decanting new and 
deadlier poison gases that will, in the event of war, 
bring extinction to whole cities. 

Controversies sprawl over the leading pages of 
Le Matin, The London Observer, the Rome 
Populo and other European papers, as to whether 
poison gas is a menace or a bogey. Can an enemy 
airplane equipped with a score of yperite bombs 
completely asphyxiate the population of London? 
Or is this picture a verbal fabrication of the fabri- 
cators of gas masks, desirous of selling their prod- 
uct? The scribes put the questions, but neither 
they, as so-called experts, nor their readers, the 
prospective victims, can give authoritative answers 
to what are still very, very hypothetical problems. 
For, it is a disturbing fact that no one, expert or 
layman, knows with any certainty how successful 
an aero-chemical attack on civilian populations 
would be. 

It is also a fact that, as a result cf this disquiet- 
ing lack of definite information, everybody expects 
the worst. Therefore, it is no surprise that Euro- 
peans should clamor for protection. Their govern- 
ments, partly in response to this uproar, partly con- 
vinced that there may be a real chemical menace, 
are taking no chances. Europe is more than gas 
minded. Europe is trying to do something about it. 
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Thus there has come into existence, almost over- 
night, a new and extraordinary development in 
European life. A new industry has started, with 
a voracious market for the newest and most fan- 
tastic commodities and stimulated by governmental 
propaganda along lines never witnessed before. 
All because civilians are demanding the right to 
breathe and walk in safety when and if ruthless 
chemical war breaks over their heads. 


A bas les théoriciens! People on the Continent 
are already buying masks regardless of whether 
they will have to use them or not—just to be on 
the safe side. So brisk has this trade become that 
competing manufacturers are turning out more 
comfortable and more stylish masks. Parisians, 
like newlyweds examining suburban bungalows, are 
busily inspecting oxidized shelters; Italians are 
consulting the prices of ambulance service for gas- 
ees; Germans are laboriously studying the nature 
and effects of new gases in a most novel way, and 
Londoners are reading booklets of helpful hints 
and home remedies for chemical warfare victims. 
New necessities for the home budget, a new daily 
regimen, new social habits, are altering the lives of 
Europeans. Europe is living under the sign of 
the Purple Cross. 

The expression ‘Purple Cross” has some word- 
of-mouth currency as the result of the efforts of La 
Société de la Croix Violette, located in Lausanne. 
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This organization, in its constitution, describes 

itself as an international association for the protec- 

tion of civil populations against chemical warfare, 

and it aspires to be the Red Cross of this new 

development of Mars. ‘There has been some criti- 

cism—the bogey hunters elevating some very heavy 
ns—because The Purple Cross in its statutes is 

permitted to have financial interests in firms selling 

gas protective apparatus. Deputies in the French 

Chamber have been more than usually excited 

about this connection between propaganda and 

the business interests of the manufacturers. 
But no one can point a parliamentary 

finger at the Red Cross. The Inter- 

national Red Cross Society in Geneva 

has been laboring diligently for over 

two years to get peoples and govern- 

ments to take precautions against the 

Violet menace. Since 1932 their 

Journal has run a special monthly 

section which records the results of 

their campaign. Quite evidently they 

have been getting results. For in 

these pages unfolds an impressive 

picture of a world organizing itself, 

adjusting itself to a new atmosphere 

of war. All the nations of Europe 

and some on other continents are or- 

ganizing a colossal campaign called 

“Passive Defence.” 
A very deceptive term, indeed. For 

it is called “passive” to distinguish 

its concern with civilian protection 

from “Active Defence” which is the 

military counter-attack in the form of 

combat planes, bombing fleets, anti- 

aircraft guns, searchlights, etc. Pas- 

sive Defence is really very active, for 

it covers such minutiae as how to ad- 

just a gas mask, what to do with your 

auto when the “dew of death’’ falls, 

how to make a cellar shelter airtight, etc. Passive 

Defence has three stages with many rules under 

each category: (1) warning, when the airplanes 

begin to drop gas; (2) protection, when alarmed 

civilians begin to sidestep the noxious vapors; and 

(3) curative measures, when the inevitable casual- 

ties occur. 


The New Rainbow of Promise 


W ITH characteristic national thoroughness, the 
Germans have taken the lead in the prepara- 
tions for warning civilians. They start right at the 
bottom with elaborate and picturesque descriptions 
of the various standard gases. This grim quatrain 
in a German journal was very popular last year: 


White Cross reddens the whites of the eyes. 
Green Cross turns the lungs a putrid green. 
Blue Cross makes the nose a bluish red. 
Yellow Cross turns the skin a pale yellow. 


In other words, lachrymatory, phosgene, arsenic 
and yperite gases, in the order mentioned. 
What are these lethal liquids which bear such 
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prismatic names? What is their chemical makeup? 

The first is nothing more than what we know in 
this country as “tear gas.” It is made, as a rule, 
of bynzyl bromide, xylyl bromide or bomacetone, 
in weak concentrations capable of causing an im- 
mediate and profuse fit of very painful weeping, 
with the result that vision is impossible. This is 
the mixture which the police use in riots and most 
banks now possess it to combat Dillingers and 
Floyds. In strong concentrations—and one can- 
not imagine nations using less in war-time—it can 
cause fatal hemorrhages. 

Green Cross and Blue Cross are 
the most common lung gases and were 
the first to be used in modern war- 
fare. In 1915 the first cloud of Ger- 
man gas which amazed and suffocated 
the Canadian troops near Ypres was 
chlorine gas. Later the Germans 
used phosgene, and then phosgene 
mixed with chlorine. By that time 
both forces were using gas and both 
were equipping their troops with 
masks which materially reduced the 
casualties from lung gases. 

But no protection was very effec- 
tive against the most insidious of all, 
Yellow Cross, also known as mustard 
gas, from its odor. Masks protected 
the eyes and respiratory passages 
against this new invention, but only 
the most cumbrous and impracticable 
clothing could make the wearer’s 
body “mustard proof.” For mustard 
gas (called yperite by the French 
after Ypres where it was first used 
and “Yellow Cross” by the Germans 
after the marking of the gas cylin- 
ders) can enter the system through 
the skin. 

It vaporizes and can even pene- 
trate, in this form, the heaviest of olive drab uni- 
forms. It is also ‘“‘persistent’”—that is, it will re- 
main for days on patches of ground; and troops 
have been known to carry it to their dug-outs on 
the soles of their shoes, and thus to contaminate 
a whole detachment. While it is the most difficult 
gas to combat, it is fortunately not as fatal as the 
lung irritants, showing but a two per cent death 
rate among its casualties. 

These, then, are the best known of the war 
gases—aalthough one constantly hears rumors of 
new discoveries. These four gases are the ones 
with which the Germans have been trying to fa- 
miliarize their citizens. To no greater lengths 
could any nation go in this education, for a Ger- 
man firm has placed on sale a box of ampoules con- 
taining small quantities of each of these gases. The 
customer is directed to load a small toy cannon 
which accompanies the box with an ampoule, fire 
it and, by exposing himself to the fumes, become 
accustomed to the smell and symptoms. It sounds 
hazardous, but in fact is not. For the 60,000,000 
self-appointed guinea pigs can expect to live to 
smell again, because the samples are just strong 
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enough to cause mild and harmless symptoms. This 
experimental kit sells at an extremely low price. 

The French have other ways. As the ancient 
Romans took the omens from the flight of birds, 
the modern Gauls are exhorted to watch the flight 
of sparrows to determine the presence of gases. 
This advice is intended for the thrifty peasants; 
but for the urban dwellers there are huge sirens 
which will spread the tocsin when a gas attack is 
made. Warning consists of uninterrupted blasts, 
three minutes long. These sirens are formidable 
affairs, mounted on tall metal shafts with some- 
times a dozen loud-speakers radiating in all direc- 
tions. There is much demand for them and their 
makers advertise in the papers. The Cicca firm 
sells one of these for approximately $75. 


Once the Warning Is Given 


So the warning is given, the well trained gas 
student must seek protection immediately. How 
he should do this is described in an illustrated pam- 
phlet gotten out by the Préfecture of Police in 
Paris, selling for 50 centimes or about 3 cents. It 
is a veritable vade-mecum for those who fear gas 
attacks. According to its vivid instructions, Pari- 
sians should act as follows: 

“If you are outdoors, stop your work! Do not 
remain in the street! Do not stay in street cars 
or auto-buses! Run your car into a garage! Do 
not try to reach your home! Do not run! Gain 
the nearest shelter! Do not wait to scan the sky 
for planes!” 

If the pedestrian hasn’t time to reach a shelter 
he is urged to hide behind a pillar, or in a doorway. 
If a gas bomb drops nearby, he should walk (not 
run) away from it, holding a handkerchief to his 
face, and, above all, he must not rub his eyes, how- 
ever irritated they may feel. If he happens to be 
at home he is directed to stay away from the win- 
dow, to close all windows and shutters, and if he 
is on one of the upper floors, to descend imme- 
diately to the cellar. Concierges are required to 
turn out all lights at the house switchboards as well 
as the gas meters. If a fire starts, “‘do not throw 
water on a fire-bomb—use sand.” 

These, of course, are only the most elementary 
and necessary instructions. The most important, 
which almost goes without saying, is “adjust your 
gas mask,” if you have one. And in Europe nowa- 
days who hasn’t, when he can afford it? Sales fig- 
ures are not available, but all reports indicate that 
the production and sale of gas masks have mounted 
tremendously in the past few months. Numerous 
stores in Paris display them in their windows, and 
in Rome, according to a recent New York Times 
dispatch, “pink-cheeked dummies, grotesque in gas 
masks, stared out of shop windows today to em- 
phasize for Christmas shoppers the government’s 
grim warning that sudden death may sweep down 
from the skies.” 

Stranger even than this, is the spectacle of a line 
of girl factory workers standing before conveying 
belts and adjusting gas mask hoods to impassive 
dummy heads of varying diameters so as to mark 








the size label—‘7”, 714”, 714”, etc.” For large 
scale production of gas masks is necessary now to 
keep up with the demand. The hood is the simplest 
part of the mask to make. On the filter the great- 
est technical skill must be expended. It is gener- 
ally in three-ply form—powder, carbon and cotton 
—and requires careful workmanship. The finished 
product used to sell for about 300 francs or $15, 
but lately, due to large volume and increased efh- 
ciency of production, the price has dropped to as 
low as $7. 

These are the affairs that make the wearers look 
like the grotesque harpies of classical mythology. 
The French have so far produced no Poiret or 
Chanel to introduce style into masks. But the 
Germans have. A Dr. Busher, of Berlin, noticed 
that children seeing their parents masked, were un- 
able to recognize them and started to cry. The 
Doctor, speculating on the bad psychological ef- 
fects of such gruesome heads during the panicky 
hours of a gas raid, invented a mask which should 
make a gas-prepared family much more serene. It 
has a cellophane visor in place of the present ugly 
eye-holes, so that the greater part of the face of 
the wearer may be seen. Fabrication costs of this 
new design have been so low that they are priced 
about as reasonably as other masks—$7.50. 

One of the largest of the French mask factories 
is the Société d’Etudes et de Construction du 
Matériel de Protection Thaon. In Germany the 
Deutsche Werke at Lubeck, the Deutsche Auer 
Gesellschaft and the Pintsch works in Berlin are 
the principal producers. The last-named company 
also makes poison gas and thus should be able to 
get out the most up-to-date masks, in view of the 
alleged improvements in the character of gases. 
But it doesn’t, and thereby hangs one of the knot- 
tiest problems connected with Passive Defence. 

For among the clutter of test tubes and retorts, 
chemists are constantly experimenting with new 
varieties of poison gas. Some of the reports (none 
confirmed officially since this branch above all other 
military branches must preserve war secrets), as- 
sert that new compounds which will render all 
extant masks ineffective are being invented. 


The Perfect Death 


R. HELMuT Kotz, famous German scientist 
now in exile in Paris, says that the new ‘“‘green 
gas’ manufactured at the Stolzenberg works in 
Hamburg is the “top” among gases. He thus de- 
scribes its fearsome ‘‘dry drowning” effects: ‘This 
green gas against which no gas mask, and at the 
moment, no antidote avails, impregnates the fluid 
in the lungs so that the victim is literally drowned 
in his own blood with flooded lungs.” Further- 
more, Dr. Klotz says, it is heavier than air, so that 
underground refuges and cellars are particularly 
vulnerable. 

Whether this is empty scare talk, the kind that 
has produced a reaction against the gas protection 
propaganda in technical circles, or not, it is a fact 
that filters of gas masks do not necessarily protect 

(Continued on page 61) 
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The kise of Courtesy 


by Joan E. Wing 








Heavy deals in business daily depend on how the customer Is 
received by the private telephone operator, the receptionist, the 
office boy and the secretary. The grave hazard created by these 
supposedly small employees, with their “Who d’yah wanna see?” 
and “Does he know yah?” is being met at last by careful training 
in public relations. 

























USINESS HAS BEEN SICK concerns. With them the churl, the 






—as sick as a moon-calf with 
the colly-wobbles—and it is not al- 
together out of the convulsive and 
into the convalescent state, despite 
the tempering hand of time and an 
overpowering desire to be up and 
doing. In the hectic years which pre- 
ceded the cataclysm, business was so 
brisk, profits so dizzily mounting and 
people so clamorous to spend their 
today’s and their tomorrow’s that 
butcher, baker and candlestick-maker 
became supercilious, _ self-sufficient 
gods of arrogance. They thought 
so had the world by the tail—not 
realizing it was a Manx cat—that 
merchandising was a perpetual mo- 
tion machine; an Bes chain of 
dollar delirium. Their days were 
filled with jingle and their nights with 
bank-note cheer. 


Many executives, © 
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wise-cracker and the boor have no 
place, no matter what their abilities 
may be. It marks the dawn of a 
good will millennium in the commer- 
cial world. So, the wise merchant is 
he who strives to hold trade and to 
turn potential customers into regu- 
lar patrons through the application 
of tact and consideration. Summed 
up in a word, his means of holding 
custom, increasing custom and build- 
ing up a bulwark of good will, is 
courtesy. Courtesy, after all, is but 
decency, respectability, self-respect 
and thoughtfulness for others. If 
there is anything more applicably 
vital in the resuscitation of business 
it has not been stumbled upon as yet 
by the loquacious lads of the Brain 
Trust. There is a rapid increase in 
the number of companies which are 








facing facts as never before as a result of the busi- systematically installing politeness throughout their 
ness collapse, are discovering the need and the re- organizations, not only among executives and em- 
sultant returns of a courteous policy and are seeing ployees having contact with the public, but also 
to it that it is made fool-proof. It is, they find, a among their inner-office, basement, shipping-room 
successful means of holding business, of conserving and other workers. They realize it must be more 
customers. “Holding business” is as important as_ than a lackadaisical front office or showroom ges- 
“winning new business” in these precarious days ture to make for enduring success. They are not 
and, among far-sighted executives, there is a defi- only polite to the public; they are growing polite, 
nite trend towards courteous procedure and the of all things, toward one another. 

elimination of tactlessness and incivility from their Among the big mercantile concerns which have 
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pioneered in choosing courtesy as a firm and relent- 
less policy is the General Foods Corporation, and 
the policy not only applies to the home office but 
to the branches and to the factories. In the finan- 
cial world that is Wall street, Fenner & Beane, 
one of the biggest commission firms in the nation, 
has been a long-time practitioner of the courtesy 
doctrine. In that same financial world, Jas. H. 
Oliphant & Company pride themselves, and rightly 
so, on being one of the first commission and invest- 
ment brokerage houses to choose courtesy as a 
major policy. 

The Chatham and Phenix National Bank, which 
amalgamated with the Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany, was a courtesy torch-bearer in the banking 
world. The American Gas and Electric Company 
was among the first utility corporations to take on 





a definite courtesy program for its holdings 
throughout the country. R. G. Dun & Company, 
now Dun & Bradstreet, was another among the 
courtesy trail blazers. 

H. E. Manville—‘‘Hi” to his intimates and “H. 
Edward” in the social register—for years a domi- 
nant figure in the asbestos mining, manufacturing 
and distributing world, should be credited with be- 
ing one of the first big executives to see the good 
will building and sales promotional possibilities of 
courtesy. Its successful demonstration in the home 
office led him to have it made a mandatory prac- 
tice in the company’s branch offices in all the key 
cities of the United States and Canada. It was 
also put into operation in the factories and even 
at the mines in Quebec. Mr. Manville was made 
poignantly aware of the fact that his courtesy policy 
was uniform throughout the company when he hap- 
pened into the basement at the home office one 
day. He wished to make a telephone call and 
picked up the instrument used in summoning the 
janitor. To his amazement he was greeted with 
“number, please?’ and as promptly and efficiently 
serviced as he would have been at his own desk. 

Once a company chooses to run its affairs alon 
courteous ways the introduction and operation of 
the system must be comprehensive. There must be 
no knotholes left uncovered, no exposed heel of 
Achilles, which attacked, may make the entire sys- 
tem ridiculous. It is these small and seemingly in- 
consequential employees who are often as costly as 
a three-alarm fire. For instance: 

M. A. Trass, head and shoulders of the Sleep- 
So-Good Bed Company, is a good business man, a 
judicious advertiser and an insomniac in chamber 
of commerce, Rotary, Kiwanis and kindred com- 
mercial and clowning affairs. He possesses an 18- 
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karat personality, is an ace salesman and so devoted 
to business that his wife wonders if she should 
don widow’s weeds or enter a nunnery. In his 
feverish ambition to put his product in every bed- 
room in the la d, Mr. Trass during his twelve-hour 
Depression Days at business is necessarily confined 
to his—too-far-removed-from-customers — office, 
Nevertheless his beds are excellent. The best on 
the market. His advertising is alluring and con- 
vincing—model copy. M. A. Trass piously be- 
lieved that his organization was operating as efh- 
ciently as his whiz-bang self. Then, the awakening! 


The Apple Cart Upsets 


T= management of a big hotel company, com- 
pleting construction of a huge country-club- 
hostelry, was in the market for beds. There was 
competition for the order—plenty,—but the star 
salesman for the Sleep-So-Good Bed Company was 
in high favor with the hotel president. Although 
his bid was a bit higher than those of his rivals, 
the salesman had given proof of the fact that his 
product was of better quality, and, after a final 
interview, the salesman returned to his headquar- 
ters to report that everything was all set, and that 
the hotel president would phone on the morrow and 
give his decision. 

The following day the hotel president took his 
telephone receiver from its hook and called the 
Sleep-So-Good Bed Company. He had decided that 
it should have his order. Reaching the switchboard 
of the company he was greeted with a petulant 
“Hello!” The hotel executive inquired, “Is this 
the Sleep-So-Good Bed Company?” He was 
answered with a “Yeah! ... who d’yah want?” A 
bit outraged, but curbing his temper, the hotel 
man informed the operator that he wanted to 
speak to So-and-so, giving the name of the sales- 
man. 


“Bam!” Went the Order 


“ TUSTA minute!” snapped the switchboard at- 

tendant. Then came a period of utter Con- 
gressional blankness. The caller jiggled the hoc!: 
and aroused the somnolent female, who responded 
with a “Justa minute! ... justa minute! ... I’m 
trying to get him for yuh!” Again the ghastly 
silence. Presently the voice of an office-boy: 
“Yeah?” Again the exasperated order-giver asked 
for the salesman. ‘“‘What d’yah wanta talk about?” 
was the impudent inquiry. This was the straw 
which busted the dromedary’s vertebre. Bam/ 
went the receiver, and bam/ went the biggest order 
in months. 

Towards sundown, after a jittery day of wait- 
ing, the salesman called the hotel executive to be 
succinctly and unmistakably informed of what had 
occured and that the order had been placed else- 
where! When the direful intelligence was conveyed 
to M. A. Trass he had three fits and a bad spell; 
gave orders for the firing of the telephone atten- 
dants, two office boys and cancelled arrangements 
for the company dance. Then he began to give 
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burning thought to the service setup of his bed em- 
porium. One minute of bungling and discourtesy 
had undone a salesman’s fortnight of conscientious 
endeavor and made a mockery of the Sleep-So-Good 
Bed Company’s pulling and model advertising copy, 
inspired slogans and quality merchandise! 


The Boss’s Fault 


HESE costly and good will destroying calamities 
gf peso too often to be classed as unavoidable 
errors of judgment. When they do happen, they 
reflect upon the organization and upon the execu- 
tive head who permits his business to be made sub- 
ject to the slovenly, or downright uncivil practices 
of employees. 

It’s a truth, maybe incomprehensible in its sud- 
denness of projection, but a stark and gripping 
truth nevertheless, that in the hands of small, low 
wage people are invested most of the valuable 
contacts in American business. 

It is the office boys, the information girls, the 
telephone operators, the secretaries, the clerks and 
suchlike small fry that wield the trowel in good will 
cementing, or ply the pick in good will demoli- 
tion. No matter the floweriness of policy, the 
rainbow-hued advertising promises, the non-mixed 
metaphors and cheek-by-jowled infinitives of its 
Board of Trade speechifying executive and the 
superlative dollaring ability of its salesmen, a deal 
—the biggest deal since hectic Hoover days—is 
emphatically kicked right through the pants and 
beyond by a silly Willie, or a dizzy Fannie, who 
were never figured for a minute in the feverishly 
sought order. 

The secretaries are entitled to a paragraph or so 
to themselves, for they even more than the others, 
have felt their importance without realizing the 
responsibilities that come with the job. This state- 
ment reflects not merely on the lazy and the flip- 
pant types, but on many a conscientious one who, in 
a developed scheme of self-sacrifice, thinks of her- 
self as mother and protector of a boss who, in her 
view, is just a big, blundering boy playing store, and 
frightens off the customers she believes to be an- 
noying him. Secretaries of that sort have so many 
merits—among which usually may be named the 
maintenance of files that no efficiency system could 
ever unravel if they died—that their employers are 
commonly found apologizing for them and keep- 
ing them on. 


Unsung Diplomats 


HERE is no doubt, however, that the secretarial 
‘hea is an especially trying one. If the boss is 
legitimately in business, he is subject to jitters like 
any other human being—although employees are 
always to be found to deny the human part of it; 
and no small part of the secretary’s duty is to act 
as liaison officer between the visitor and him, put- 
ting the visitor in a cordial frame of mind going in, 
and after some unintentional brusqueness on the 
boss’s part, smoothing down the visitor’s bristling 
fur on the way out. In her most pardonable aspect, 
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she errs in reflecting to the outside world the boss’s 
occasional fits of bad temper, moroseness over busi- 
ness conditions and weight of big business secrets. 

After the president, the chairman of the board, 
or whoever may be big boss of the organization, 
it is this seemingly unimportant, but first-customer- 
contact, that must be sold on, imbued with and en- 
thused by the spirit of courtesy. The manner in 
which a telephone call is handled, the greeting and 
service of an information clerk, or the actions of 
an office boy, may cinch or doom a deal. John 
Smith, undecided as to which bidder shall receive 
his patronage, has no difficulty in eliminating the 
concern that puts its worst foot forward. His tele- 
phone call develops into a siege of Troy, an in- 
formation clerk treats him like a pest-house ap- 
plicant, or in an office boy’s impertinence he finds 
roaring reason for acceptance of birth control, and, 
into oblivion goes a much sought for order. 

As big business sets the example it is to be ex- 
pected that the smaller merchants will follow on; 
but, strangely enough, many of the little fellows 
have not waited to see the big chaps point the way, 
but have started in to do some Chesterfieldian trail 
blazing themselves as a means to business better- 
ment. 

However, the small merchant is too often a 
small merchant because of his lack of vision; his 
inability, or lack of desire, to improve his service, 
or to give his customers a fair break. He howls 
in anguish about the chain stores, but is purposely, 
or ignorantly, unaware of his own shortcomings. 
The usual small merchant who protests so vehe- 
mently about chain-store rivalry fails to see—or is 
not capable of seeing—that the customer in the 








latter place is given better service and more decency 
of treatment (which is the same thing) than is ex- 
tended in his own antediluvianly conducted shop. 

The effectiveness of a courtesy policy is de- 
pendent on the sincerity of the employees. They 
must be made appreciative of the fact that they are 
definite and necessary members of the organization 
and that the company’s success means their success. 
Too, they must know and feel that the courtesy 
plan is an all for one and one for all setup; that 
adherence to its principles is as rigidly expected of 
the top boss as of the fledgling office boy. And 
such should be the case. When Mr. President, or 
Mr. Sales Manager, barges into the reception 
room to begin the day, he should not overlook the 
fact that a smiling ‘‘“Good-morning,” no matter the 
condition of his liver or the tumultuous scene at 
the breakfast table, is that which he expects 
from the information clerk or the office boy, 
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and which he expects them to extend to callers. 

No courtesy plan can be initiated without the 
careful training of employees by means of lectures 
and specific instructions covering their activities. In 
a mercantile house this means talks with depart- 
ment heads, with secretaries, salesmen, telephone 
attendants, information clerks and all others, 
whether they come in direct contact with customers 
and potential customers or not. Employees are 
taught the importance of seeing the picture from 
their side of the desk or counter; how the practice 
of courtesy will react to their profit and promotion. 
They must be sold on their company and its product 
and, furthermore, they must be sold on themselves 
and their fellows if they would sell properly to 
the outside world. 


Something for Everybody 


HOULD the executive head of a concern seek to 
confine the courtesy rules to the general run- 
of-the-mine employees, or to half-portion his prac- 
tice, there is more than likely to be a dismal failure 
of the plan. The top boss’s derelictions would be 
quickly adopted by the lesser executives, and, with 
such examples, it would be impossible to have a 
sincere practice of courtesy among the employees. 
The principles of courtesy applicable to office boys, 
information clerks, telephone attendants, clerks, 
salesmen, secretaries, are applicable to all execu- 
tives up to the top one. If they are not, they are 
as useless as pantalettes to a mermaid. 

With the boss—M. A. Trass—or whoever he 
may be, wholly sold and whole-souled for the plan, 
its initiation may be rapidly accomplished. Usually 
the first meeting that follows is one with depart- 
ment heads that the plan may be-explained and that 
they may offer what they may suppose to be objec- 
tions to some of the rules and be constructively 
answered. They, knowing that the top boss is 
in complete agreement with the plan, are not dif- 
ficult to sell. It does not require any Bruce Barton 
salesmanship ability to convince them of the good 
will and sales promotional value of courtesy. But 
they must be sold on the idea. They must be con- 
vinced of its wholesomeness, of its dollarness. They 
must be sold, not intimidated into acceptance be- 
cause of the Big Boss, but because of their realiza- 
tion that it is good for them and good for the 
company. 


Spreading the Good Word 


FTER the department heads come the meetings 
A with the clerks, with the telephone attendants, 
with the salesmen, with the shipping clerks—with 
all the workers in the organization. And, they, 
too, must become as sold on the idea as the big 
boss and the lesser bosses. Within two or three 
days the working of the plan will be apparent. 
Within that space of time customers and potential 
customers will have noted a marked change in the 
service they receive, and within the organization 
itself will be a speeding up and a rhythmic note of 
endeavor. It never fails to work just that way. 
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And, here, let it be emphatically stated that 
courtesy is not a consumer of time; to the contrary, 
it is a conservator of time. It is Speed with Polite- 
ness; a slogan created by the writer on launching 
her courtesy campaign (alack and alas! tempus 
fugit!) a decade ago. 


Courtesy on the Trigger 


~ illustration of the fact that politeness does not 
diminish efficiency or consume that so-called, and 
so-misused, valuable time, there was the experience 
of a gas and electric company in an Atlantic sea- 
board city. The executives realized that the. com- 
pany was far from enjoying public good will and 
that the increasingly growing murmur of protest 
against rates and regulations was likely to result 
in legislation which would be unfair to the stock- 
holders. They wanted to see what could be done 
to win the friendship, or at least still the dis- 
approval, of their customers. 

A courtesy campaign was inaugurated and within 
a month its results were apparent. The telephone 
service was snapped up and politeness instilled into 
the former “‘yeah” and “who d’yah want?” switch- 
board attendants. The meter readers were in- 
structed in a courteous method operandi. For in- 
stance, they began to give the time of day to 
consumers, and to use care in not tracking mud 
onto Mrs. Murphy’s freshly scrubbed floor, and to 
practice the common garden variety of decency that 
had been entirely foreign to their meter-reading 
procedure of the past. In the office of the com- 
pany everyone from top boss to office boy was in- 
vested with new and civil ideas to put into practice 
among themselves and the public. 


Expert Handling with Gloves 


I F THERE BE ONE THING that Mr. and Mrs. Jones 

detest, it is paying gas or electric bills. ‘They 
rebel at such levies, regarding them as unfair trib- 
ute to a mercenary and cold-blooded corporation. 
Being non-competitive institutions their too curt 
“pay your bill or we'll turn off the meter” dictum 
is in keeping with the hangman’s “‘step lively” 
command to the fellow heading for the noose. 
Furthermore, the atmosphere and settings of most 
utility offices are about as cheerless as the Bellevue 
morgue. When Mrs. Jones goes to pay her gas or 
electric bill she goes on an errand that rankles her 
to the quick, and the usual treatment accorded her 
in the office does not appease her state of mind. She 
is a nonentity; just another must-pay-your-biller. 

There, in that office of the troubled gas and 
clectric company, a real system for the courteous 
treatment of customers was installed overnight. 
The cashiers and all other employees coming in con- 
tact with the public, were lectured on the subject of 
civility and square-dealing and told how they must 
conduct themselves in the future. 

The cashiers had been in the habit of taking the 
bill and the money pushed through their wickets, 
making change, stamping the bill as paid and push- 
ing it back to the customer, without a word being 
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said and often without even a glance at the revenue- 
maker. That was quickly corrected. The cashiers 
were instructed to greet the payees by name and 
with a ‘Good morning” or a “Good afternoon.” 
This little courtesy did not distract from business 
or consume time. The cashier saw the name of the 
customer on the bill and, without the loss of a 
second in making change and stamping the bill, he 
raised his eyes from the counter and, with an 
agreeable expression, voiced a cheery “Good morn- 
ing, Mrs. Jones,” and at the end of the transac- 
tion, a sincerely voiced “Thank you.” In that little 
demonstration of courtesy alone more good will 
was built up for the gas and electric company than 
it had ever enjoyed before. 


There’s No Turning Back 


NCE a courtesy plan has been adopted it must 
be lived;up to, for the public, quick to recog- 
nize and appreciate the new policy, is just as keen 
in knowing when it is slipping. The rules prescribed 
for the sincere operation of the courtesy policy must 
be conscientiously practiced. An oil company de- 
cides that politeness is the thing and proceeds to 
label the sterns of its juggernautish trucks with 
signs that read, “Sound your horn. This driver 
will be glad to move over.” But, that driver pro- 
ceeds to make a mockery of the courtesy gesture by 
ignoring the horns of scores—hundreds—of motor- 
ists who desire to pass. Such actions on the part of 
the truck driver knock the company’s policy of 
politeness into a cocked hat, and may result in the 
non-purchase of thousands of gallons of the com- 
pany’s product. 

Often it is the little ccurtesy practices that pyra- 
mid into enduring good will. Double-truck adver- 
tisements that ‘Ours is a house of courtesy” are 
just empty words unless they be backed by per- 
formance. The learning of a person’s name and 
remembering it is an important factor in the es- 
tablishment, and holding, of good will. Sales peo- 
ple, information clerks, doormen, office boys should 
be taught the value of remembering customers. 
After a second or third call there is no reason why 
a customer’s name should not be known and he or 
she be given a friendly greeting. We are all of us 
a bit vain and are flattered when we enter a shop 
or an office to be greeted by name. “Thank you. 
Please call again” and suchlike expressions of gen- 
tility go a long way towards creating custom. 


The Voice on the Wire 


Te courtesy had its great impetus dur- 
ing the World War when the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company adopted and put 
into practice its slogan, ‘The Voice with the Smile 
Wins,” and what a sparkling well of truth there is 
behind that pronouncement! “The Voice with the 
smile wins’—and it does whether over the tele- 
phone or in face to face contact. Too often the 
party calling gets the impression that the recipient 
of his call is bored, disinterested, flippant or down- 
right rude. Too often he is right in that surmise. 
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Such treatment of the unseen customer is unquali- 
fied impertinence. It is business suicide. 

In a proper telephone system speed and polite- 
ness are of equal importance and the two must syn- 
chronize. Politeness does not need to be sacrificed 
for expediency. Phrases of gentility, such as “good 
morning,” “thank you,” “sorry to have kept you 
waiting,” are not time wasters by any means of cal- 
culation. If the party answering the phone will 
immediately identify himself and his department, 
it saves the caller the necessity of indulging in a 
cross-examination to find who he is talking to, and 
so time is conserved and the unseen customer is 
properly serviced. This means, of course, breaking 
down the common attitude of the person answering, 
that he won’t tell who he is until the party at the 
other end explains what he wants. 

We have earned the unenviable reputation of 
being all a nasal-twanged and wisecracking peo- 
ple, and it gets us nothing but heaps of ridicule and 
contemptuous regard for our manner and our low 
tide of thought. This clowning ability may have 
its place in variety or in gelatin entertainment, but 
it certainly has no place in business. The clerk, in 
an effort to show himself an Ed Wynn, but usually 
a blatant ass, who, for the attempted amusement of 
his fellows, does his Bronx idea of an English ac- 
cent in answering the telephone with an “are you 
there?’ may be a liability of the gravest sort to 
his company. 


Civility Is Not Servility 


i pw idea which prevails in some quarters that 
courtesy is indicative of servility should be em- 
phatically denied. The school authorities in one 
of our largest cities, several years ago, sought to 
abolish the use of a number of polite customs on 
the ground that they made the users mental menials. 
Among the phrases that came under the ban were: 
“Toa,er ... "No, ar... “Yo maw ... "oe 
ma’m.” The pupils were instructed to say “Yes,” 
or “No.” The result unhappily, was “Yeah” and 
“Naw” ! 

Strangely enough, courtesy in its purely academic 
form has 5 i been the practice of white collar 
roguedom. Honied words have led more suckers 
to the trimmery than have been stuck-up and fleeced 
by all the pistol toters since the days of Dick 
Turpin. Racketeers and blue sky promoters find 
courtesy to be a necessary and highly renumerative 
asset in their nefarious operations. The fellow en- 
gaged in selling lots that can be seen only at low 
tide, the peddler of phony gold mine, oil and other 
queer stocks, and all of the gardenia-lapeled Robin 
Hoods of modern days, are assiduous practitioners 
of the verbal and gestured niceties. And if rascals 
of the morning-coat and spats, or Paris gown and 
baby-stare, variety can win customers with a veneer 
of courtesy, it is dead certain that the honest mer- 
chandiser, sincere in the practice of courtesy in its 
full meaning, will hold custom, invite custom and 
garner a full harvest. 

Concerns that practice good will are sure to gain 
customer confidence and customer support. 
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The Cos 


of a Crime 


by Anthony North 


One, say the criminologists, out 
of every forty-two persons in the 
U. S. has a criminal record. The 
municipal cost of curbing this host 
of unknown criminals is studied in 
the light of the audit of the record 
of one unknown, who has been in 
police custody 25 times in 26 years. 
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[s THE PUBLIC CONSCIOUS- 
NESS OF CRIME as a national 
problem there seems at the moment to 
be sufficient awareness of the menace 
which is represented in our numbered 
Public Enemies. Perhaps there has been 
too much of such awareness, the at- 
tendant interest producing a lucrative 
market for all kinds of publicity upon the activities 
and “‘daring”’ ventures of the Big Shots of Crime. 
More recently the public’s concern about crime has 
led to a popular attack upon the entire criminal 
group which supports the numbered hierarchy of 
the Machine Gun and the Gat. 

Yet this widening interest to include the criminal 
lawyer racketeer, the criminal medico who changes 
facial contours, repairs in secret those injured in 
encounters with the Law; the gun molls, the Public 
Enemy’s family and all others who may legitimate- 
ly be included in his supporting cast covers only 
a small part of the criminal population of the coun- 
try. A recent reliable estimate reveals that one out 
of every forty-two persons in the United States 
has a criminal record of some kind! 

The Big Shot Criminal is thought of as an 
Enemy of Society, given a number to designate the 
relative importance of what he takes from society, 
what he does to society. But more and more as 
the organized movement against crime in the 
United States turns to the submerged mass of 
criminality, the more there will be a need to face 
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the realistic facts of what it costs in actual tax dol- 
lars to police, detect, ferret out, now and then to 
prosecute, and on rarer occasions to administer, 
with a teary judicial eye, justice to the lay workers 
who labor long and persistently in the field of 
crime. When that hour of greater realism arrives 
we shall, in all probability, face with more equanim- 
ity the necessity of ruthless extermination of the 
weed of crime. 

The careful auditing in terms of the taxpayers’ 
money of a typical police record of a confirmed and 
known criminal, selected more or less at random 
from the files of the New York City Police Depart- 
ment, presents an appalling picture of waste. Into 
this audit must go charges for the working time of 
patrolmen at an average of $8 per day; detectives, 
$8 to $10 a day; photographer’s time; the services 
of fingerprint experts; the salaries of prosecuting 
attorneys, and clerks of every description. There 
must also be prorated and charged the costs for the 
maintenance of police communication systems, 
police stations, police courts, police equipment, 
patrol cars, etc. There is a vast amount of paper 
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detection of crime. 
It can only be fought 


work involved today in the 
Crime is a Big Business. 
with the best business methods and practices. In 
many of our larger cities, if the funds were avail- 
able, our police officers could do with a great deal 
more paper work. In this division alone an appal- 
ling cost is sustained in keeping track of the con- 
firmed criminal. 


Why Tax Collectors Collect 


TILL other cost items legitimately chargeable in 
S an audit of a typical crime must include the 
salaries of judges all the way up to the courts of 
Errors and Appeals, the salaries in such cases fre- 
quently being as high as $25,000 a year. The 
smarter criminals who are well-heeled never fail to 
take an appeal, thereby setting in motion an ex- 
pensive machinery which costs the taxpayers hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to run. It is worth 
the while of the criminal to do this: it is astounding 
the number of “reversals,” “dismissals” and ‘‘re- 
trial orders” known criminals pull out of this ex- 
pensive grab bag of justice. The average cost to 
the people for each criminal court trial, exclusive 
of murder, is $400. 

But most important of all items to observe in 
the nation’s crime bill is that which is expended 
through the years on the confirmed criminal with a 
long record. And this mounting cost to the tax- 
payer is never taken into consideration in our courts 
of justice. Each time he is arrested he stands up 
in court an innocent man until convicted, although 
at the very moment of the beginning of the trial 
he may already represent as a result of his previous 
activities thousands of dollars in police costs. In 
the typical case he wins acquittal, is turned loose, 
another crime is committed, expensive police inves- 
tigation begins anew and after spending more 
money the same man is back in court again. Viewed 
solely as an economic waste, and without consider- 
ing the question of what kind of justice the known 
criminal is entitled to, or the difficulties and handi- 
caps of preparing a police case which wins him new 
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freedom with the cheerful news from the bench, 
“Discharged. Insufficient evidence,” the continued 
existence in society of this type has come to rep- 
resent a dollar cost which is inexcusable and which 
may well become disastrous. 


The Adventure of William Cuff 
4 o’clock on the morning of February 17, 


T 
A 1934, William Cuff, a Negro car washer, was 
at work in a garage in the further reaches of the 
Bronx, in New York City. The garage did con- 
siderable business as the storage place of long-haul 
trucks, which were stored over-night, fully loaded 
with merchandise in transit. Cuff, the Negro car 
washer, was surprised at his work by five men, 
one armed with a revolver, another with a sawed- 
off shotgun. With the Negro under guard, the men 
made a careful search of the garage until they lo- 
cated a particular truck. The Negro was then 
bound, gagged and beaten, after which the men 
drove off with the truck, which was loaded with 
merchandise. 

At 5:30 A.M. Cuff was discovered by a truck- 
man, was released and reported the robbery by 
telephone to the police. Alarms 2737 and 2738 
were promptly transmitted and also a code signal 
description of the stolen truck with a request to 
search garages. The Negro car washer Cuff was 
taken to the Bureau of Criminal Identification 
where he looked at pictures of criminals arrested 
for similar crimes. A detective was sent from the 
Bronx Homicide Squad and made an examination 
at the scene of the crime for fingerprints. 

Acting Lieutenant William McCoy recorded the 
crime, special inter-departmental notifications were 
sent to Acting Captains Mcllhargy and Devoe. 
Detectives Wey and Dunn were assigned to the 
case. Thus there began an expensive operation of 
solving this not unusual, not particularly spectacu- 
lar crime. 


The Aspirin Clue 
FR ten days Detectives Wey and Dunn, with 


little regard for time clocks or formal working 
hours, pursued the case, followed a seemingly hope- 
less trail. Early in their investigation they came 
upon a clue which pointed suspiciously toward a 
group which specialized in hijacking trucks and 
which has come to be known as the Aspirin Gang. 
The gang at the time was widely scattered. The 
detectives were forced to request additional help to 
check up on recent activities of various members of 
the gang. When all of this was done, the findings 
coordinated and tabulated, Detectives Wey and 
Dunn found themselves on a trail which led to a 
cheap rooming house on West Twenty-ninth Street. 
There, on the strength of the evidence which they 
had they arrested a forty-three-year-old man, un- 
employed, without any visible means of support, 
who said that he was a contractor’s salesman and 
who seemed to know his way fairly well around 
through the tricky questions of preliminary police 
examination. The detectives a their prisoner to 
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Police Headquarters and to the Bureau of Criminal 


Identification. There through fingerprints and 
other records they found that they had in custody 
once again one Max Price, alias Max Praiss, alias 
Max Braun, a member of the Aspirin Gang. 


They Knew Him Well 


RICE’s record is studded with reports of arrests 

in connection with many garage robberies. It is 
a long record. ‘The first entry was made in 1908. 
The record contains reports of twenty-five arrests 
in twenty-six years. In the course of building up 
that record, Price, or Praiss, or Braun, has had the 
thrilling experience of hearing those joyful words, 
“Discharged,” uttered nineteen times, and once his 
attorney brought to him at Sing Sing the glad tid- 
ings that the Appellate Division had reversed a 
lower court decision, thereby making possible the 
reduction of a twenty-year sentence to one day! All 
of this good fortune for Price was accompanied by 
the joyful ringing of cash registers merrily totaling 
up the cost of the people’s frustrated efforts to get 
Mr. Price into jail and to keep him there. 

Price’s history as it is known to the police is 
worth studying in an attempt to find a correct 
answer to the question of whether all the taxpay- 
er’s money spent on Mr. Price has been well, 
soundly or economically spent, and also whether 
some more realistic treatment of the crime problem 
represented by Mr. Price and his millions of fellow 
dabblers in crime might not produce a lower charge 
on the tax funds. 


Educated in Prison 


pecs is a citizen of the United States on the 

basis of his father’s citizenship papers. He was 

born in Germany forty-three years ago. His 
arents, law-abiding citizens, are now living in San 
rancisco. 

The record does not contain any very valuable 
evidence of a sociological nature which will throw 
any light on the home environment and early train- 
ing of Price. His erudition in the lower reaches of 
the three R’s was probably obtained during one of 
his earliest experiences as a guest of the Empire 
State. There is evidence that he early became a 
member of one of the minor street gangs on the 
Upper East Side of New York. We meet him first, 
in the police records that is, as a youth of sixteen 
setting out on his first visit to the State Reforma- 
tory at Elmira. He has already represented some 
$500 to the people of the city in police and court 
costs. He was committed under the name of Max 
Praiss, and served a sentence of one year. He evi- 
dently learned a number of things during his 
sojourn at the reformatory, among them the value 
of aliases, the value of frequent changes of his resi- 
dence, and how to lie about his age and occupation. 

Early in January, 1910, the Old Slip police sta- 
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tion received a complaint of burglary in a small 
store less than three blocks from the station. 
Lieutenant Charles Vaillant was assigned. On the 
19th of January, after many days of work, Detec- 
tive Vaillant was waiting not too patiently in the 
lobby of the Mills Hotel, a philanthropic rooming 
establishment in lower New York for down-and- 
outers. Finally there came slinking in out of the 
night a young man easily recognizable as a Ger- 
man. He was arrested, charged with burglary. 
The prisoner was identified as Max Praiss. He 
said that he was working as a cook. For the sake 
of the record and perhaps because, whatever even- 
tually might befall, he did not want to go back to 
the reformatory, he gave his age as twenty-one. 
On February 8, after more court costs, he was 
again sentenced to Elmira by Judge Rosalsky in 
General Sessions. 

In July, 1915, as a consumer of taxpayers’ money 
in the form of police and court costs, Max Praiss 
begins to function again. This was in connection 
with a burglary at 175 Monroe Street. Praiss 
was arrested on a charge of burglary and for carry- 
ing burglar’s tools. He was a task, a problem and 
a charge of the city’s crime detection and prosecu- 
tion machinery from July 23, until September 7, 
1915, when after a jury trial he was sentenced to 
six months in the Blackwell’s Island Penitentiary. 
A special notation in the record made by one of 
the examining magistrates at the time states that 
the trial costs alone in this instance were $1,000. 


He Changed His Name 


N March, 1916, Price added a new alias to his 
growing police record when he was arrested in 
connection with a West Side store burglary. He 
- his name as Max Braun on this occasion. Two 
etectives working several weeks came into court 
with Price, alias Braun, and with a witness who 
identified their prisoner and placed him near the 
scene of the crime. The examining magistrate de- 
cided that there was not enough evidence to war- 
rant a trial and dismissed the complaint. 

Two months later police and detectives were 
hard at work on a loft burglary in which a large 
quantity of silk had been stolen. Diligent and per- 
sistent police work on what was evidently a gang 
crime finally led them to a rooming house on East 
Thirteenth Street where they made an arrest. Once 
again Max Praiss was in police custody. A month 
later Praiss’s trial on a charge of burglary was 
concluded and he was sentenced by Judge Delehanty 
to two years and six months in Sing Sing. The total 
costs in this case, including all admittedly legitimate 
items, was $3,000. , 

Lawyers, legislators and penologists in urging, 
drafting and defending crime laws which make life 
sentence mandatory for the confirmed criminal must 
accept the fact that in such procedure the expense 
of keeping and maintaining the criminal away from 
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society represents a definite and continuing charge 
upon the State. But the evidence is that in mone- 
tary terms alone this is negligible when compared 
with police work and court costs in constantly track- 
ing down, arresting and trying suspicious characters 
with known criminal records. Price’s police record 
supplies a typical and interesting corollary to this 
situation. It is to be noted that all of the serious 
convictions and long sentences against Price occur 
early in his record. The discharges grow more fre- 
quent as the record lengthens. Police officers can 
explain this. The subject is getting “smarter.” 
The cases of suspicion and of arrests do not de- 
crease, but the criminal as he nears that danger line 
of fourth offender, where any slip might put him 
behind bars, for life, grows more cautious, more 
canny, shrewder. It does not seem to deter him 
from crime. He prepares his alibis more carefully, 
he tends to work more as a member of a gang; he 
becomes a planner of crimes, leaving their actual 
execution to others. All of this directly increases 
both police and court costs. The time required to 
solve a crime can frequently be measured in a direct 
ratio to the criminal experience of the mind behind 
its perpetration. 


Six Years of Silence 


OR six years after his sentence to Sing Sing in 
Ft922 the New York police records are silent 
concerning the whereabouts and activities of one 
Max Price, alias Max Praiss, alias Max Braun. 
For two and a half of those six years, in which he 
was up the River in the Big House, Price could 
have proven an acceptable alibi to any charge which 
might have been brought against him by those 
forces of the law which seemed to be forever 
shadowing, trailing, gathering evidence against him 
and arresting him. 

Early in 1922, Price was living in a rooming 
house on the southern fringe of Hell’s Kitchen. 
If asked suddenly, as Detective Moriarty of the 
Main Office Division had occasion to do on the 
night of April 24, 1922, what he was doing, Price 
would have replied that he was working at a lunch 
counter. There is evidence to indicate that he lied. 
Earlier in that month several men had broken into 
the store room of a loft building fur firm and had 
stolen $12,000 worth of furs. Magistrate Nolan 
in the 2nd District Court listened to the evidence 
gathered, at the usual expense by Detectives Mor- 
iarty, Harris and Daly, and decided that it was 
not sufficient to warrant holding Price. Again he 
went free. 


Return to Service 


A YEAR and one day later, as Max Price, he was 
again in the toils of the law. This time Detec- 
tive Sullivan believed he had adequate evidence 
that Price, who was now identifying himself as a 
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salesman, was a participant in the hold-up of a 
truck driver and the theft at pistol point of the 
truck and its load of merchandise. Magistrate Rit- 
tenberg did not agree. Price was again discharged. 

From this point the record on Price, alias Praiss, 
alias Braun, continues in this monotonous fashion: 


Mar. 30, ’24. As Max Price. Robbery. De- 
livered to Rye, N. Y., authorities 3/31/'24. Det. 
Dowling. Discharged. 

Mar. 26, ’25. As Max Price. Burglary. Dis- 
charged by Magistrate Glatzmeyer. 4/1/'25. De- 
tectives Sullivan, Kleeber and Nocton. 

Apr. 19, ’26. As Max Price. Burglary. Dis- 
charged. Magistrate McAndrews. 4/23/26. De- 
tectives Argenza and Ryan. 

April 28, ’°26. As Max Price. Burglary. Dis- 
charged. Magistrate McAndrews. 4/29/'26. De- 
tective Leech. 

Jan. 14, ’27. As Max Price. Robbery. Dis- 
charged. Magistrate Walsh. Detectives Broderick 
and O’Donnell. 

Each of these entries, telling of one new en- 
counter of Price with the police and the inevitable 
disposition of the case, is made on a separate blue 
“arrest” card at Police Headquarters in New York 
City. The cards devoted to the subject of Mr. 
Price were beginning to make a considerable pile 
when on January 16, 1928, Recording Lieutenant 
E. C. Casey filled out one more. But in that small 
space on the form card left for a report on “Action 
of the Court,’ Lieutenant Casey (and one can 
imagine him doing it with considerable relief, if 
not a little pleasure), wrote with a final flourish: 
“Twenty years in Sing Sing.” There certainly was 
every reason to believe that it was “Curtains” for 
Price, that this was the “Finis” on a long police 
record which had cost the taxpayers thousands of 
dollars in the compiling. But with the exception of 
time spent in jail awaiting trial, Price only served 
one day of that twenty-year sentence. 


He Had Other Businesss 


AN five o’clock on the afternoon of January 26, 
1927, half a dozen armed men rushed into a 
warehouse garage at 117 HudsonStreet, Manhattan, 
overpowered several drivers and helpers and drove 
off with a truck loaded with $92,000 worth of 
aspirin. The unusual nature of the loot caused this 
story of an otherwise routine hijacking case to re- 
ceive considerable attention in the press of the day. 
Until the final solution of the case, nearly a month 
later, a score of detectives and patrolmen worked 
on the case at one time or another. 

It seemed at first that the burglars had made a 
perfect get-away. They had hidden their tracks 
well. A temporary break occurred in the case 
when several of the members of the large gang, 
apparently fearful of disposing of their unusual 
loot, opened tentative negotiations with the owners 
of the stolen property with the hope of receiving a 
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part of the large reward of $75,000, which was 
offered for the return of the goods. There was 
some slip-up, however, the squealers in the gang 
lost courage or were silenced, and the trail closed. 

After the robbery the stolen truck and its load of 
$92,000 worth of aspirin were driven to a hideout 
garage in Brooklyn. There the hijackers began to 
realize the enormity of the job which they had 
undertaken. Before they could risk offering their 
stolen goods in the bootleg drug market, it was 
necessary for them to remove all identifying marks 
from each of the thousands of tiny package con- 
tainers. They set to work on the task, which was 
not only tedious and wearying, but one which 
proved impossible to keep from becoming general 
neighborhood knowledge. 

hat was exactly what happened, and in due 
time word of the mysterious labor in the garage 
was carried to the police. Sensing that they were 
dealing with a large, probably ruthless, certainly 
daring and shrewd gang, the police, anxious to 
catch as many of the members as possible, pro- 
ceeded with much caution. The garage was care- 
fully watched for several days; every visitor to 
the place was carefully tailed, and all of their 
movements were checked. When they were at last 
ready, the police moved in and took possession of 
the garage and the stolen goods. An unexpected 
visitor while they were in possession was none other 
than our old friend Max Price, who identified 
himself as being in the dress goods business. 

Early in January, 1928, Price and half a dozen 
other members of the Aspirin Gang, as they were 
now called, went on trial in County Court before 
Judge McLaughlin on charges of burglary. On 
January 16, Price, along with his co-defendants, 
was found guilty as charged. Price was given a 
sentence of twenty years. At a personal cost, which 
hardly seemed to be in keeping with the means of 
a man whose principal activity appeared to be that 
of playing hide-and-seek with the police and being 
discharged in Magistrates’ Courts, Price appealed 
the verdict. The Appellate Division supported his 
shrewd contention that the police case against him 
had not proven his actual participation in the bur- 
glary, that his only ‘‘evident’’ connection with the 
affair of the missing aspirin tablets was the mis- 
fortune to turn up at the Brooklyn garage just 
when he did. The Appellate Division granted him 
a new trial and he was released in $7,500 bail. 
When the new trial was called Price manfully and 
with considerable braggadocio stepped up and 
pleaded guilty to conspiracy, which happens to be a 
misdemeanor. He was sentenced to serve one day 
in City Prison. 

Since this surprising escape from a twenty-year 
sentence in Sing Sing, in 1929, Price has had eleven 
additional entries made in his record at Police 
Headquarters. Those eleven new records, all end- 
ing with that cheerful (to him) word “Discharged” 
are concerned with such a variety of crimes as bur- 
glary, robbery, possession of burglar’s tools, homi- 
cide (gun) and assault and robbery. 

Latterly the record further discloses that the 
New York police have been attempting to deal with 
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the ubiquitous Menace known as Price, alias Praiss, 
alias Braun, through the invoking of ‘‘722,” which 
makes it an offense to consort with known criminals. 
Apparently this much touted aid to harassed police 
officials does not seem to be a very effective weapon, 
at least it does not seem to have been in the matter 
of dealing with Price, for in each and every in- 
stance on which he was brought in on this charge 
the case was promptly dismissed. 


The Sanction of the Law 


i would appear to be the consensus of these 
magistrates that the proper interpretation of this 
section of the Penal Code is that the police case 
must show that the meeting was for criminal pur- 
poses, i.e., with the intention of actually planning a 
new crime. On one of his recent and frequent ap- 
pearances in the daily line-up at Police Headquar- 
ters when Price was brought in on a “722” he 
answered brazenly to the charge that the instance 
of consorting for which he was arrested was not 
for the purpose of planning a warehouse robbery 
but for the selection of a headquarters office for 
the running of a policy game, a widespread crime 
for which the New York criminal world at this 
writing is being set on its ears by a sweeping in- 
vestigation of the racket. 

Arrests on charges of possessing burglar’s tools 
appear to be equally as ineffective as arrests under 
“722.” The most practical tools for such a pur- 
pose are well protected in the original intent of 
their manufacture. A crowbar is the innocent tool 
of the miner’s trade; the jimmy and the chisel, those 
of the carpenter. Any well-stocked automobile 
tool compartment will provide all of the mechani- 
cal assistance which an active and agile second- 
“—. worker needs. 

oward the end of November of last year Wil- 
liam Grabow was bowling along on the outskirts 
of Long Island City in a delivery truck of the 
Helena Rubenstein beauty establishments. As he 
was leaving Astoria, he became aware of a speed- 
ing sedan overtaking him. He drew over slightly 
toward the right side of the road, but continued 
on his way. Suddenly the sedan came abreast of 
his truck and began crowding him into the curb. 
When he was finally forced to stop his machine to 
prevent it from being forced up onto the sidewalk, 
the sedan also stopped, two men, both armed, 
jumped out, forced Grabow into the passenger ma- 
chine and then drove off with the loaded truck. 

Two headquarters detectives were assigned to 
the case. In the course of their work they brought 
Grabow to the Bureau of Criminal Identification. 
He looked at a great many portraits in the Rogue’s 
Gallery. He was not certain, but he thought he 
saw something familiar in one of the pictures. Two 
days later, a recording lieutenant was filling out 
one more blue “arrest” card. “As Max Price,” 
it began... . A few days after that the lieutenant 
had the same card out again to complete the file 
on this one more case. He wrote: “Discharged. 
Magistrate Hoffman, 1st Dist. Court, Queens. 
11/28/34.” 
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Desere THE FACT that during 1934 
there were in active operation on the high- 
ways of the United States more safety devices and 
more safety methods than at any other time since 
the motor car was introduced, the facts are that 
there was established a national, and what for 
awhile seemed to be an all time, record of 35,500 
deaths and nearly a million persons injured in 
automobile accidents. 

The deaths alone represent an increase of 16 per 
cent over the corresponding figure for 1933; and 
it is the conclusion of The Teatdare the Hartford 
insurance group which has made some of the most 
authoritative studies of this sort, that if the trend 
continues a total of more than 40,000 automobile 
fatalities may accumulate before the close of 1935. 
Confirming the soundness of the prophecy is the 
statement just made by New York’s Police Com- 
missioner Valentine that during the two weeks end- 
ing March 2, there was a rise of 59 per cent in 
automobile deaths in the city as compared with 
similar tragedies in the like period in 1934. 

There remains, however, a still more important 
finding to be made—one that will be less freely ad- 
mitted—namely, that the elaborate campaigns for 
safety education being conducted by so many agen- 
cies in the fields of industry and social service, are 
falling down. They have many proved accom- 
plishments to their credit, and for these they should 
be commended; but by the evidence of these late 
figures the trouble that they seek to end is gaining 
the upper hand. Whatever the reason may be, 
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A rising accident toll turns the 
questioning eye on American 
methods of safety education. After 
all, asks this writer, isn’t it possible 
to be both quick and efficient, and 
why shouldn’t we take chances? 


whether it is or is not true that Depression jitters 
have caused more accidents than are normal, they 
are failing of their purpose. 

The prospect is that either the present combative 
efforts must be redoubled or there must be substi- 
tuted a wholly new system of strategy and tactics. 
Sentiment seems to favor a complete reform of the 
campaign against carelessness. But what would, 
what could, the new plan be? 

Heretofore the prevailing scheme has been to 
implore the public to think. Doubling that would 
be merely to make the public think twice as hard, to 
weigh more deeply the probable consequences of 
acts about to be made—really to ‘“‘Stop, Look and 
Listen” at railroad crossings, actually to slow down 
for curves and caution lights, to take the village 
limit of only twenty miles per hour at its signpost 
value. On the other hand, the advocates of com- 
plete reform incline to the opinion that to wait un- 
til the motorist reaches the crossing is too late to 
teach him effectively. It is their idea to go further 
back, to have him so convinced of what he ought 
to do before he even glimpses the track that the 
“Stop, Look and Listen” notice becomes only a 
reminder of what he already has accepted as his 
bounden duty. 

One of the first leaders in the line to join the 
reform movement was the late Alison J. Van 
Brunt, long head of the Department of Safety Edu- 
cation of the Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey and an active member of the National Safety 
Council. In the last four or five years of his use- 
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ful life, this doughty campaigner yielded an in- 
creasing importance to what he knew as “‘the habit 
of safety.” 

He believed with William James and the later 
psychologists that developed habits became in- 
stinctive, that once formed there is no other natural 
way to perform the acts appertaining to them, that 
a person who has accustomed himself to alight 
from a bus or street car facing forward, for in- 
stance, would never think of catching the handle on 
the other side of the door, to lower himself to the 
street level and backwards. 


The Habit of Safety 


W at made the old gentleman favor the habit 
of safety still more was his late conviction that 
the person in a crucial situation, where quick think- 
ing and action. are essential, should not be confused 
with a lot of copy-book Dos and Don’ts. It was in 
his experience, as in that of nearly everyone else, 
that the extremely ‘‘safe’’ person—H. T. Web- 
ster’s Caspar Milquetoast is the type—is actually 
one of the most dangerous on the roads. 

Certainly also there are times when, in the best 
interests of general safety, it is necessary to for- 
get the rules, to take chances. Van Brunt, by the 
testimony of thousands of placards displayed at his 
behest throughout his native state, hated the jay- 
walker with fervor; and yet there was a particular 
short cut that he used to take now and then from 
his office to the Newark Athletic Club, that ignored 
the regular crossing through traffic because it was 
far more dangerous there with automobiles swing- 
ing without warning around the corner. One of the 
noblest chances that he took—and he loved to tell 
about it—was literally to throw out an ambulance 
surgeon who insisted on using a pulmotor on a 
nearly electrocuted lineman upon whom Van Brunt 
personally and successfully was using the prone 
pressure method of resuscitation. 

If it were left to the public itself to develop 
safety education, the subject probably would be 
much neglected because the public’s heart is really 
not in safety. Until the dawning of the Age of 
Big Business in America, the expression “public 
safety” referred exclusively to police duty. When 
giant industries developed and estimates of profit 
and loss were made in terms of thousands of em- 
ployees instead of just old Tom, Dick and Harry, 
studies of waste revealed that plant efficiency was 
impaired by carelessness, and that a worker’s safety 
was not, as the old notion had it, entirely his own 
affair. So industry, for purely selfish, profit-mak- 
ing reasons, undertook safety education. 

Justification was ample and clear. Suppose an 
employer didn’t care about his workers. One would 
suffer injury in the mill premises, and in a negli- 
gence action would compel the proprietor to pay 
out heavy damages. He wouldn’t want that to 
happen again. Another employer, more humane, 
would realize that irreparable loss had been occa- 
sioned when a pampered foreman possessing par- 
ticular skill required in a quality output, lay help- 
less in bed at home in consequence of his own folly 
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on a week-end .xcursion. And then, of course, 
tightening state and Federal laws, requiring more 
enlightened treatment of labor, had their effects. 

Out of this changed view, based on cold-blooded 
expectations of profit, perhaps, but compensating 
generously for public indifference, arose the elabo- 
rate safety departments of such concerns as U. S. 
Steel, the A. T. & T., General Motors, the splen- 
did achievements in this same direction of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, and, of course, the pioneer safety 
campaigns organized and conducted by American 
railroads. Next, the great insurance companies 
conceived from their casualty lists the highly con- 
structive idea that they could reduce their own risks 
by persuading policy-holders to take better care of 
themselves. 

Methods employed by these agencies to bring the 
erring public into line have fallen into four broad 
classifications: safety appliances, warnings, punish- 
ments, rewards and general education. While the 
development of appliances and the punishments are, 
strictly speaking, outside the precise bailiwick of 
these prejudiced interests, both have been fostered 
largely as a result of their support. The availabil- 
ity of a good new device for safeguarding life and 
limb on an assembly line, for example, will be 
advertised widely by these agencies without charge 
to the inventor or manufacturer; and laws and or- 
dinances providing penalties for disregard of 
safety, are instigated by the same groups. 

It is enlightening to review some of the larger 
methods just to understand the nature of their 
shortcomings. In the matter of safety devices, it 
has become curiously apparent that the safer they 
are the more they may promote carelessness in per- 
sons in their vicinity. This was observed long ago. 
When New York City had proved the practicability 
of its first Interborough subway system about 1906, 
there was installed, as one of a large number of 
lesser wonders, a scheme that would automatically 
halt a train if it ran past a stop signal. When it 
was discovered that motormen, confident that this 
device would do the work, were ignoring the sig- 
nals, the device was discontinued. ‘The so-called 
“‘dead-man’s throttle,’’ however, is still used. 


Human Responsibility 


HE automatic steersman on a transatlantic 
steamship is a contrivance uncanny in its opera- 
tion. None the less there remains plenty to occupy 
the attention of the captain and his men. Robot 
devices on airplanes appear to the casual observer 
to have reduced aviation to a dull routine of watch- 
ing dials; but any informed person will explain 
quickly that it isn’t so. The human factor, with 
its resourcefulness, its trained judgment and its 
daring, is that which in the long run should have 
the burden of responsibility for safe control. 
Employers in the heavy machinery area around 
Detroit are greatly interested just now in a safety 
application of that modern Proteus, the photo-elec- 
tric cell. Should a worker poised above a wicked 
combination of cogs and gears lose his footing and 
fall, his body would intercept a beam of light and 
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the machine would stop. Further west a railroad 
is experimenting with a contrivance placed in an 
engineer’s cab on a train speeding out over the 
prairie, that simultaneously works a similar one 
back at the home terminal and tells the observer 
there the train’s exact position. Outfit two trains 
in this manner and the safety value is obvious. The 
studies ultimately will show whether or not the 
wonder of these things is leading the persons they 
are designed to serve to depend on them to a dull- 
ing of their own vigilance. 

As to warnings, there has been a change of 
opinion here also. How many keep the Command- 
ments because of the unceasing warnings about 
Hell? What assurance have we that the horrors in 
a hypothetical picture of an awful automobile crash 
do not so unnerve the spectator that the next time 
he sits behind the wheel of his motor car he will be 
unfit to drive? And if it does not affect him power- 
fully, is that not proof of its in- 





wriggle his way out of summonses. To him a 
police ticket represents just the annoyance of tele- 
phoning somebody with enough influence to “fix” 
it. If the car is smashed, if somebody breaks a 
leg, the insurance company will care for those 
things; or if there’s no insurance, the chances are 
that the car is about three years old and has only 
a junk turn-in value at the dealer’s anyhow. 


Inducements 


ow rewards for safety: Well, those are pas- 
times for the kids—big events for the Boy and 

Girl Scouts. Or if they are regarded earnestly 
by grownups, it will be found that as a rule they 
are of negative significance—the medal usually 
reads, ‘““Awarded to So-and-So for having served 
in line of duty for forty years without accident.” 
And finally there is safety education itself—the 
careful training of et ig in 





efficacy in another way? Also, 
what about those persons to 
whom a command not to do a 
thing is a sure provocation to at- 
tempt it, just to prove the engag- 
ing thought that this is a free 


WHO'S RESPONSIBLE? 


The accident toll of deaths in 
the United States for the year 
1934 is divided by the Na- 
tional Safety Council as fol- 


the schools, fire drills at sea, re- 
suscitation demonstrations in fac- 
tories, the tons of carefully 
prepared literature for the ask- 
ing. These items go far to make 
safety education a valid idea. 
And yet with mounting tolls of 


country in which everyone has a I 
right to do as he likes! Con- aN: injury and death, where are the 
cerning warnings the American Motor vehicle ...... 35,500 results? Whatever the reform 


situation is peculiar. It is a na- 
tional habit of mind to discount 
warnings. A property owner 
with a few decorative dogwood 
trees puts up with invasions as 
long as his patience will stand 
and then posts a sign: “Keep 
Out. Trespassers will be prose- 
cuted.’ Presently he finds that 
of little avail and he adds to the 
sign three words, “This Means 
You.” Soon the incomers lose 
respect for that and the owner 
Proceeds successively to put up 


Occupational 


$800,000,000. 





Home accident ....33,000 


Other sorts .. 


The total number of serious 
injuries not resulting in death 
is given as 9,398,500. Injuries 
and fatalities together are said 
to have cost approximately $2,- 
400,000,000, including wage 
loss and medical care, and 
property losses are set at 


of safety education is to be, it 
must take full cognizance of the 
hard fact that by and large, safe- 
ty is something that is merely 
offered to His Majesty, the 
American Citizen, as a tempting 
experiment. Depending on his 
mood, he takes it or leaves it— 
usually leaves it. Bitter experi- 
ence in which he himself has 
richly shared has proved that he 
cannot be compelled to take it. 
In consequence the campaigners 
for safety have become just so 








a fence, to top that with two or 

three strands of barbed wire, and finally to employ 
a couple of guards with shotguns. In most other 
countries the first sign would be sufficient. But in 
the United States there is more truth than jest in 
the old vaudeville wheeze about the man who ex- 
plained that he had readily opened a door marked 
“No Admittance” because it didn’t say “Positively.” 


Skeptical Citizens 


At statements to the contrary notwithstanding, 
it is not that the American has any more brass 
than his relatives overseas; it is just that our laws 
are not generally meant to be taken seriously. They 
have been placed on the statute books mainly for 
the convenience of officers who now and then need 
technical excuses for detaining known evildoers. 
Coming to the subject of punishments and their 
deterrent effects on carelessness, recklessness and 
the like, the public is not especially afraid of penal- 
ties. For small offenses the citizen can usually 
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many salesmen of an idea, fre- 
quently spending more time to dress it attractively 
in catch phrases than to put it over on its homely 
native merits. 

Your average citizen is ready and willing to ad- 
mit that safety is a good thing, an excellent thing— 
but almost always for the other fellow. He will 
wax eloquent over the idea for the benefit of his 
wife and children or any other person or thing that 
he loves; but for himself he rarely puts it into 
practice. 

There might be room for missionary work in 
this sentiment about the other fellow if the aver- 
age citizen really meant it. Unfortunately his 
recommendation of safety for the other fellow is 
largely to save himself annoyance and because he 
has reason to believe that the stranger is infinitel 
more careless than he is himself. Love of his fel- 
low man has nothing much to do with it. 

In truth—and here is one more observation on 
why current safety education methods are so inef- 
fective—the American of 1935 has far less con- 
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sideration. for his neighbor than his native-born 
parents had. The fault is not his but is of the 
times. The parents depended on their neighbors 
for their well being. The neighbor helped out 
when the family doctor was not easily to be 
reached; entertainment was at his fireside when 
there were no movies; he helped mend the fences 
when the cattle were escaping—and there were 
dozens and dozens of reasons why men were truer 
to one another in 1900 than in 1935 when a man 
may shut himself up in a room without seeing his 


fellow men from one year’s end to the other, and | 


still enjoy most of the luxuries of modern civiliza- 
tion. ‘This is inevitably a selfish age. 

Threaten the average citizen with death if he 
rounds the road at the top of the cliff at too great 
a speed, and he laughs at you. In the first place, 
he knows that there is no certainty that death will 
result from the peculiar combination of circumstances 
that make up his particular car and his particular 
self; in the second, he has no sense of death—it is 
no part of his experience. As far as he knows, it 
never happened to him before and he can’t quite 
conceive it as a personal matter. The chances are 
more than even that he will negotiate the turn and 
reach the cabin before you. After all, Rod- 
man Law, one of the greatest daredevils of 
modern times, actually died in his bed of natural 
causes and generally intact. 

Once again, here is the peculiar American psy- 
chology. Our whole social scheme is based on the 
popular idea that taking a chance spells success. 
Since the days of Columbus the New World has 
been a place of opportunity. When it knocks, even 
the schools will tell you, seize it and adjust the 
conditions later. 

This everyday American philosophy of ‘nothing 
ventured, nothing gained” is supported by a related 
idea that, no matter what the professors say, one 
can’t be sure of anything—the professors least of 
all. And behold the evidence that may be adduced 
for that: Saving has been discredited by closed 
banks and industrial crashes; fortunes have been 
made by bootleggers and policy kings, and despite 
the postal authorities, by chancing a dollar or two 
on sweepstakes. 

Almost daily inventions and improvements of 








the old, put fresh means for taking chances into the 
hands of every man, woman and child. Greater 
horsepower is put into the engines; the cheapest 
new Ford or Chevrolet will easily do seventy miles 
on a straightaway. New roads are laid with mid- 
dle lanes for faster traffic, signs upon them denote 
forty- and fifty-mile zones and elaborate by-passes 
are built that express traffic may not be obstructed 
by shoppers on Main Street. 


A Modernized Safety Plan 


Fe a long time to come the safety educators will 
be unable to root this sentiment out of American 
life. And after all, why should it be rooted out? 
Apart from all question of whether or not it might 
be eradicated (and it is highly improbable that it 
ever will be), why not go with the citizen along 
the line of his bent and teach him to use wisely the 
power he covets? Recognize the difference be- 
tween the man in vigorous health and with the 
responsibility that assures his exercise of good 
judgment, and the person weak, worried and sick, 
or maybe just overly fatigued, who should not take 
chances. Grade the privilege with the right to 
enjoy it, and perhaps men and women will listen 
more readily to ideas of safety for their own sakes. 

So the chief obstacle to safety education just now 
is not individual carelessness but a national state of 
mind. The citizen does not want a system that 
obliges him to stop and weigh pros and cons when 
he’s in a tight place; he refuses to memorize a 
bunch of rules that have not stirred the depths of 
his conviction; he does not want to be obliged to 
hug the curb at twenty miles an hour when there’s 
an open road and his car is capable of forty throt- 
tled down. He wants his habit of safety to be 
an unobtrusive contribution to his peace of mind, 
like his reasonable habits of health, thrift and gen- 
eral integrity. 

Useful habits are like that. One in adult life no 
longer debates with himself over the problems of 
brushing teeth, combing hair or putting on his 
socks and shoes. They have become regular stops 
in an accepted daily routine, leaving the mind and 
attention free for matters of larger importance. 

There are similar possibilities in a developed 
habit of safety. 
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HAT YEAR we, the oldsters—most of us 
veterans over thirty—were still playing whist, 
or rather what had been whist until it became 
bridge-whist, then auction. We called it contract, 
and if the pink slip which Ely Culbertson filed that 
ear was any sort of yardstick at all there must 
oon been at least 10,000,000 of us still playing it 
—not including the dummies. Here and there on 
the lunatic fringe of the conservative addicts, the 
radicals mentioned sotto voce a new game. They 
called it towie and tried to explain its superior ad- 
vantages to contract in the face of uplifted eye- 
brows and haughty stares from our conservative 
little coterie of ten million. 

We knew there couldn’t be anything to it. Of 
course not. But just to be on the side, that 
spring—lI’m not sure, but I think it was the yee 
that our Federal budget was about eight billion 
out of whack and the New Dealers were moving 
our cotton industry, all in one piece, out of the 
South and into Brazil—we changed our rules ever 
so slightly, just to be on the safe side, you know. 
We—I mean Harold S. Vanderbilt, of course, but 
the rest of us looked on with beaming approval— 
reduced the grand slam bonuses to 1,000 points for 
the non-vulnerable, and 1,500 for the vulnerables, 
changed the counting of the no-trump tricks, and 
ruled that the “dummy” should no longer be called 
the dummy but “declarer’s partner’”—and high 
time, too! 

Looking back at it now through the years, look- 
ing on it all as if it were a sort of footnote to his- 
tory, we see quite clearly that that year, when 
Hitler tore up the Treaty of Versailles and Europe 
was trembling on the brink of the Second World 
War, the young manhood of America, nickels 
jingling in their pockets, were saying, ‘Boy, all I 
need now is a kick!” Surprising how few of them 
knew what a Yarborough was, or the proper ap- 
proach lead to a double squeeze, or a finesse. 

To be sure the higher courts of the State of New 
York had never ruled on our game; and it had 
tuled on theirs; some decision on forty-two pages 
of legal-size paper about it not being a gambling 
game, although they did gamble—on the side— 
usually a quarter and costs. 

“What did you get, Joe? I got sixteen thousand 
four hundred!” 

With the arrival of the Purity Era, which came 
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Game of the Moment 


by George Andrews 





in with Repeal, the old slot machines were moved 
out and the new machines came in. The young 
men of that generation usually began the day’s play 
around 9 in the morning in the corner drugstores of 
the nation, although, in all fairness it must be said 
that there were some lads of sterner stuff who took 
the oath and never dropped a nickel in the slot or 
touched the plunger until after they had had their 
first cup of coffee. 

I recollect that they (the machines, I mean) 
were introduced comparatively late into the rail- 
road stations. Then we became aware of a hurry- 
ing commuter who had missed the 5:15 trying “his 
luck,” unopposed, shooting for a mythical high 
score, hanging on the fate of the white ball as it 
teetered on the brink of ‘‘2000” and finally came to 
rest inevitably in “‘200’-—while he, the commuter, 
waited for the 6:19 and the chops were burned to 
a crisp at home. There were usually half a dozen 
other commuters, all strangers to the player, who 
stood around gaping, either breathless or sullenly 
contemptible of the skill displayed. All of this, 
mind you, after the small “three footer’ for pri- 
vate play had invaded the American home, and 
after cafes had begun to make entire bars out of the 
machines. In self-defense by the proprietors that 
was done, so that playing, which became an enor- 
mous national time consumer might not inter- 
fere with the nation’s consumption of alcoholic 
beverages. 

We heard that the dispossessed racketeers of a 
once illegal liquor traffic were muscling in. But even 
then we oldsters with calluses on our thumbs from 
long-lived hope to deal ourselves a thirteen card 
spade suit lay-down, doubled and redoubled, didn’t 
get really alarmed. 

The final and crushing blow came from another 
quarter—from the manager of the world’s largest 
hotel, which up until that time had been in the 
hands of a receiver. Naturally he announced his 
news with a good deal of jubilation. The first con- 
vention in four long years of the Depression, he 
said, which had paid all its bills and showed a profit 
for the hotel was the convention of the National 
Association of Bagatelle Manufacturers and Dis- 
tributors. That, as I believe I mentioned before, 
was the year Hitler tore up the Treaty of Versailles 
and Europe trembled on the brink of the Second 
World War. 
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by William 


Men of Comics 


E. Berchtold 


In this New Outlook group-personalgraph, Mr. Berch- 

told examines the men whose daily output is read by 

more people than is any other single product of the 
American printing press. 


[: THE MAKE-UP OF NEWSPAPERS was 

dictated by the reader interests of the millions 
of subscribers, managing editors would be forced to 
devote their front pages solely to news pictures and 
comic strips. The front page ‘“‘banner’’ news story 
now accorded the No. 1 position in the newspaper 
would have to play second fiddle to all news pic- 
tures, all comic strips, the oddities cartoon (Believe 
It or Not or Strange As It Seems), the leading de- 
partment store advertisement, the editorial car- 
toon, and perhaps the love fiction serial. This is 
not fancy but hard fact, backed up by elaborate and 
intensive studies of the varying degrees of reader 
interest in the different sections of the daily and 
Sunday newspapers. And therein lies the story of 
the rise of the comics as the most interesting 
phenomenon of the 20th century newspaper, as one 
of the most unique industries to enter the realm of 
big business, as one of the most revealing commen- 
taries on American culture. 

The comics made their first appearance in Amer- 
ican newspapers as a by-product of the once de- 
spised “yellow journalism” of the Gay ’90s, which 
centered about the rival efforts of the enterprising 
William Randolph Hearst and Joseph Pulitzer. 
Pulitzer’s New York World installed its first color 
press in 1894, ostensibly to print color fashion 
pages; but the Sunday editor, Morrill Goddard, 
persuaded the management to try a color comic to 
test the press, and on the last Sunday in Novem- 
ber, 1894, a drawing depicting the antics of a slum 
urchin in a nightgown appeared. It was drawn by 
Richard F. Outcault, a draftsman for Electrical 
World. Not long after the World had given 
prominence to Outcault’s drawings, which proved 
an unexpected hit, Hearst offered the artist more 
money to join the New York Journal. There he 
continued the antics of the uncouth, big-eared 
urchin in his Hogan’s Alley strip, more familiarly 
known to the early followers of the comics as The 
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Yellow Kid. That name was given the comic by 
its readers when Gus Thom, who was responsible 
for choosing colors for the comic, dressed the 
urchin in a yellow nightgown as a practical joke. 
The new comics were despised by the “better” 
class of readers, but they were followed avidly by 
the masses, sent circulations skyrocketing. Reform- 
ers demanded that The Yellow Kid be dropped 
because of its lack of respectability, and Outcault 
finally did turn to a more respectable strip for the 


New York Herald in 1902 when he created Buster © 


Brown, an unruly youth with an impeccable social 
background. Hearst took on Rudolph Dirks in 
1897 to do the Katzenjammer Kids (German slang 
for “‘hang-over” kids), and thereby headed toward 
the first big legal battle of the comics. The World, 
not forgetting Hearst’s capture of Outcault, en- 
ticed Dirks into its camp. ‘The bitter legal contro- 
versy which followed finally resulted in Hearst ob- 
taining the rights to the Katzenjammer Kids, but 
not to its creator. Dirks continued the characters 
in the World under the title Hans and Fritz, which 
during the World War was changed to Captain 
and the Kids to purge it of its German ancestry. 
Hearst’s Katzenjammer Kids (drawn by H. H. 
Knerr) and United Features’ Captain and the Kids 
(obtained from the World upon its death in 1931) 
remain as the sole survivors of all the strips started 
in the 90s. They capitalize upon the practical 
joke, a favorite device of German humor, and they 
are direct imitations of Wilhelm Busch’s Max and 
Moritz strips, which were popular in Germany as 
early as 1840. The overwhelming popularity of 
the comics even forced newspapers which despised 
“yellow journalism” to adopt them, and today they 
appear in some 2,300 American newspapers. Only 
two major newspapers, the New York Times and 
Boston Transcript, exist without comics. 

Comics did not enter the realm of Big Business 
until the syndicate idea, evolved in England and 
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imported to America with suc- 
cess by S. S. McClure, engulfed 
them. Editors shied from the 
syndicated comic at first be- 
cause they felt that a news- 
paper could not be successful 
unless it retained its individual- 
ity. Because even the most fas- 
tidious managing editor had to 
recognize the fact the circula- 
tion, and consequently adver- 
tising revenues, depend upon 
features more than news, and 
that comic strips are the back- 
bone of a newspaper’s features, 
the artists were able to burst 
the tightened purse strings of — 
the publishers. They de- 
manded, and got, increasingly 
higher salaries, until the bur- 
den was more than one news- 
paper desired to bear alone. 
The result was syndication of 








class was Harry Conway 
(Bud) Fisher, whose entrance 
into Big Money (when he 
joined John N. Wheeler’s syn- 
dicate in 1915) forecast an era 
of prosperity for the Big Name 
comic artists. Salaries and 
royalties have fallen during the 
depression years, although 
some of the top-notchers with 
contracts of long standing still 
top the U. S. President’s salary. 
The syndicates, which now own 
the copyrights to most of their 
features, have discovered that 
by promotion and showman- 
ship they can build up relatively 
unimportant or new artists, 
who can be bound to long term 
contracts at a fraction of the 
older salaries. Some syndi- 
cates, such as the Chicago 
Tribune-New York News Syn- 











the comics, as well as other fea- 
tures, on a mass distribution 


scale, giving the individual newspapers the most 


popular strips for a fraction of what they would 
have to pay the artists. The growth of the syndi- 
cates, together with the rise of the three great press 
associations, has brought about a degree of stand- 
ardization of the American press which must cause 
such individualists of the last century as Greeley 
and Bowles and Dana to twirl in their graves. The 
standardization has had a marked effect upon the 
unification of American culture, for the interests 
of readers in Miami and Seattle and Los Angeles 
and Boston have been leveled to a common stand- 
ard. The salesman on a transcontinental journey 
can follow the fortunes of Little Orphan Annie or 
Bringing Up Father or Tarzan every day whether 
he is in New York, or Illinois, or Nebraska, or 
California. 

The comics industry could be housed comfort- 
ably, with each artist and syndicate executive at his 
own desk, in the Capitol Chamber of the United 
States House of Representatives. Which shows 
that it is a very compact business. Its most widely 
read prima donnas would not even fill the Senate 
Chamber, but nearly all of them would spurn the 
$15,000 annual salary which Senators get. From 
a dozen to a score receive or have received annual 
stipends higher than the $75,000 paid the President 
of the United States, a few have doubled that 
amount. Their incomes, which are not limited to 
salaries and royalties from their newspaper strips, 
often include royalties from stage or motion picture 
rights, collections of their works, etc. Oddly 
enough, the comic artist with the largest annuai 
income (Walt Disney at about $400,000 yearly) 
receives most of his money from Mickey Mouse 
dolls, etc., while the Hollywood actor with the high- 
est annual income (Will Rogers) receives only a 
fraction of his money from the movies, collects a 
substantial sum from newspaper syndication. 

The first comic artist to reach the millionaire 
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dicate, pay their artists royal- 
ties on 50 per cent of the gross 
income from their strips. The comics industry 
grosses between $6,000,000 and $7,000,000 an- 
nually. 

Biggest of the comic strip factories is the Hearst- 
owned King Features Syndicate with its affiliated 
Central Press and International News Features, 
headed up by Joseph Vincent Connolly. Closest 
rival to Hearst is the smaller but potent Chicago 
Tribune-New York News Syndicate, whose guiding 
hand is that of Captain Joseph Medill Patterson. 
Scripps-Howard has its United Features Syndicate, 
with Monte Bourjaily as chief, and the affliated 
Newspaper Enterprise Association. The Herald 
Tribune Syndicate, owned by the New York 
Herald Tribune, has heavy set, bald-headed Harry 
Staton as manager. All of these have a key paper, 
or string of key papers, behind them. Similar, in 
that it has a journalistic home grounds for its out- 
put, but unique, in that it is a non-profit corpora- 
tion owned cooperatively by its 1,300 member 
papers, is The Associated Press Feature Service 
with Wilson Hicks as its chief. The other syndi- 
cates have no newspaper ownership tie-ups. Big- 
gest of the independents is The Bell Syndicate with 
John N. Wheeler as president. It is rivalled by the 
McNaught Syndicate headed by Charles V. 
McAdam. There are a score of smaller inde- 
pendents, but none of them rank with these top- 
notchers. 

Connolly, Patterson, Wheeler, McAdam, Bour- 
jailly, Hicks and Staton probably know more about 
the likes and dislikes of the tens of millions of 
Americans who read newspapers than any other 
men in the country. They have learned much of 
it through years of trial and error experimentation 
with what they thought the masses would like, or 
ought to like. They have learned many things, 
often expressed with alarming candor, directly 
from the readers themselves, for nothing in the 
daily newspaper draws more “Letters to the Edi- 
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tor’ than the comics. These let- 
ters have built up a formidable 
mass of taboos within the limits 
of which the comic artists must 
work. There is no written book 
of “don’ts” for the comic artist 
to follow, but the rules are no less 
exacting because of the absence of 
such formalized instructions. The 
comics must try to please every- 
body and hurt nobody. They are 
the closest possible approach to 
a common denominator for the 
people of the United States. They 
offer a more important key to an 
understanding of the American 
mind than many other better 
studied evidences of our national 
culture. 

With all their knowledge of 
what will reach the largest masses 
of American readers, Messrs. 
Connolly, Patterson, Wheeler, 
McAdam et al., would not have 
suggested to major newspaper 
advertisers in 1928 or 1929 that 
they put their advertisements in 
the Sunday color comic sections. 
If they had dared to suggest that 
advertisers should pay a premium 
rate for comic section space, they 
might have been rushed off to in- 
sane asylums. The fact is that 
while these men knew that the 
comics boosted circulation, they 
did not know how the reader in- 
terest of adults in the comic sec- 
tion compared with other parts of 
the paper. It took Dr. George 
Gallup to awaken the newspaper 
world to the fact that 68 per cent 
of the men and 71 per cent of the 
women buying newspapers read 
the comics, while the front page 
“banner” news story was read by 
only 47 per cent of the men read- 
ers and 36 per cent of the women 
readers. Only the news picture 
page received a higher degree of 
reader interest than the comics. 
These Gallup surveys and other 
studies, made with painstaking 
care by checking tens of thou- 
sands of readers of all classes in 
twenty cities, brought advertising 
into the color comic sections in 
1931. Hawley Turner of the 
Hearst Comic Weekly-Puck set 
out with the Gallup figures and a 
strip of movie-like diving girl se- 
quences to sell the Depression- 
ridden advertising world on put- 
ting its money into the comic sec- 
tions. He proposed that adver- 
tisers not only place their ads in 
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the comic sections at a higher 
page rate, but that they use the 
comic strip technique to give 
movement to their story. His 
diving girl sequence was used to 
explain the secret of the comic 
strip’s hold on the reader, the 
motion picture’s grip on its audi- 
ence, the race track’s fascination: 
Movement! Ralph Starr Butler, 
of General Foods, took the first 
comic page advertising to stop 
Grape Nuts’ decline in sales. Its 
success started the move into the 
comic sections, and subsequently 
the expansion of those sections 
until some papers now offer fifty 
comics on Sunday. Last year 
Hearst’s Comic Weekly - Puck 
brought nearly $2,000,000 in ad- 
vertising revenues; the newspaper 
industry as a whole (with 188 
Sunday papers accepting comic 
advertising) received $9,000,000 
from this new source of revenue. 

The artists are the backbone of 
this unique industry. The last 
forty years of the comics have 
seen a tremendous change in the 
character of their output. ‘The 
comics have been metamorphosed 
from the “gag” strip with its 
grotesque drawing complete in 
every issue to the “continuity” 
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A FIRE GOES OUT- 





story strip with an increasing 
trend toward realism. There was 
usually a laugh in every Tad (the 
late Thomas Aloysius Dorgan) 
picture, and you didn’t have to 
follow the retired dean of Amer- 
ican comic artists, Frederick Burr 
Opper (Happy Hooligan), and 
his school for a lifetime to get 
the point. Cliff Sterrett (Polly 
and Her Pals), Milt Gross 
(Grossly Xaggerated) and a few 
others remain as specimens of the 
gag strip, but most of today’s 
widely read strips are of the con- 
tinuity type. They do not always 
try for a laugh, and some pretend 


not to be funny. Some might 
more appropriately be called 
“tragics’ or ‘“‘pathetics”’ than 


comics, but technically they are 
all called “‘comics.” We present 
some notes on the great and near- 
great (no woman has ever been 
successful) in a gallery of the 
Men of the Comics: 


HAROLD LINCOLN GRAY 
(Little Orphan Annie). A mediocre 
artist who learned the tricks of the 
trade while lettering “balloons” and 
drawing backgrounds for Robert Sid- 
ney Smith’s Gumps, Gray now pro- 
duces the best liked and most avidly 
followed strip in America. His rise 
to success with Little Orphan Annie 
within the last ten years marks the 
complete triumph of the continuity 
story over the older gag-type strip and 
testifies to the eternal qualities of the 
Cinderella and Pollyanna formula in 
appealing to the masses, Like so many 
other comics of the Chicago Tribune- 
New York News Syndicate, both the 
name and the original idea for this 
strip were the brain children of Cap- 
tain Joseph Medill Patterson, whose 
keen understanding of the American 
mass-mind is best reflected in the cir- 
culation figures (largest in America) of 
his New York Daily News. The crudely 
drawn characters (Annie has circles 
for eyes and her dog, Sandy, scarcely 
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looks like a dog) are Gray’s own 
creations, but Captain Patterson 
nursed the story along for months, 
still steps in occasionally to guide the 
strip. 

Starting her career August 5, 1924, 
Annie lived in the farm home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Silo until Artist Gray sent 
her to the city to live in the luxurious 
atmosphere provided by her new, dia- 
mond-studded, big-business man guar- 
dian, Daddy Warbucks. Captain Pat- 
terson, fearing the public would tire 
of Annie in her new-found luxury, 
directed Gray to return her to the sim- 
plicity of her farm surroundings. 
When Gray, quite certain that he 
knew a few things about comics him- 
self, delayed in executing the sugges- 
tion, Captain Patterson deliberately 
left Little Orphan Annie out of the 
Chicago Tribune, as a disciplinary 
measure, October 27, 1925. Although 
the strip was then only little more than 
a year old, the Tribune was swamped 
with telephone calls and letters of pro- 
test. “What am I going to tell the 
kids?” fathers asked, while several 
threatened to bomb the Tribune’s mas- 
sive Gothic tower if the strip was not 
returned promptly. Publishers of op- 
position papers thought they sensed a 
publicity stunt, refused to believe the 
true explanation which the Tribune 
published on its front page with a re- 
quest that readers indicate whether 
they wanted Annie back on the farm or 
to continue her life with Mr. Oliver 
Warbucks, the philanthropic capitalist. 
The public response was too much for 
Captain Patterson to ignore; he tore 
up Gray’s old contract, two Little Or- 
phan Annie strips were run in the 
Tribune to make up for the day’s omis- 
sion, and Gray was handed a new con- 
tract with a substantial increase in 
salary. Annie, needless to say, was 
not returned to the farm, although she 
has had her ups and downs with Daddy 
Warbucks. Such a typically major 
crisis as the disappearance of her dog, 
Sandy, held the interest of her millions 
of avid followers for days, caused 
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Henry Ford to wire Artist Gray: 
PLEASE DO ALL YOU CAN TO 
HELP ANNIE FIND SANDY 
STOP WE ARE ALL INTER- 
ESTED. Gray did what he could 
with a few strokes of his pen one day 
and Sandy and Annie were reunited. 
Comic strips are usually free from 
anything smacking of propaganda, but 
the episodes in Annie’s life during 
the last year have led some to believe 
that they recognize the sinister hand 
of Captain Patterson’s cousin, Colonel 
Robert Rutherford McCormick, in the 
collapse of the Warbucks’ holdings, the 
absconding of a trusted clerk with 
millions, his trial for income taxes and 
subsequent disgrace, despite innocence. 
Richard L. Neuberger of the Portland 
Oregonian, writing in the New Repub- 
lic, suggests that Artist Gray is seeking 
to create martyrs out of millionaires 
and unscrupulous demagogues out of 
vigilant district attorneys and militant 
Senators. “The red-headed idol of 
thousands of children is doing heroic 
service in the cause of Andy Mellon, 
Insull and other persecuted philan- 
thropists,’ Mr. Neuberger says, point- 
ing to the coincidence of Warbucks’ 
trial at the time of Mr. Insull’s legal 
battles in Chicago. Annie is now the 
comforter of her benefactor, his riches 
gone, his good name ruined; and mil- 
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lions of readers follow the strip in 
the hope that the fortunes of Annie 
and Daddy Warbucks will soon turn 
for the better. It has taken Gray ten 
years to divest Annie of her luxurious 
surroundings. Captain Patterson, who 
suggested a return to the simple life 
for Annie ten years ago, is naturally 
pleased; Colonel McCormick, No. 1 
Administration baiter among U. S. 
publishers, must know that the strip 
carries his message more effectively 
than a hundred editorials; and Artist 
Gray is happiest of all with a series of 
sequences which are timely and capable 
of holding the millions of readers who 
ultimately determine the size of his 
royalty checks. Those royalty checks, 
based on 50 per cent of the gross in- 
come received from syndication of the 
strip throughout the country, have 
mounted each year, and now approxi- 
mate those of his erstwhile mentor, 
Robert Sidney Smith, the most highly 
paid artist on the roll of the Chicago 
Tribune-New York News Syndicate. 

Gray was born 41 years ago in Kan- 
kakee, IIll., and lived for twenty-three 
years on a farm near there. A uni- 
versity degree is excess baggage for a 
comic artist, but Gray got one from 
Purdue University in 1917 before he 
started to run errands for the Chicago 
Tribune art department for $15 a 
week. He set up his own commercial 
studio in 1921, but business was bad 
and Gray was not much of an artist. 
The creator of the Gumps was tiring 
of the everlasting grind connected with 
production of his strips and hired Gray 
as his assistant. Smith would draw 
Andy; Gray would put a chair under 
him, draw in the background, and 
letter the “balloons.” Ambitious to 
draw a strip of his own, Gray got his 
chance in 1925 when Captain Patter- 
son decided that he was the man to 
try the orphan strip which subsequent- 
ly became Little Orphan Annie. The 
Orphan has been in the movies, played 
by Mitzi Green; and is a regular fea- 
ture on the radio. Gray does not at- 
tempt to be funny, but depends upon 
his endless Cinderella-Pollyanna epi- 
sodes to create reader sympathy for his 
central characters. He has succeeded 
to a degree hardly approached by other 
Men of the Comics. Little Orphan 
Annie’s daily audience is larger than 
that which Radio’s Amos and Andy 
had at the height of their career on 
the air. 


GEORGE McMANUS (Bring- 
ing Up Father). He looks, walks, 
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talks and acts like Jiggs. 
the principal character in 
his strip, although it an- 
noys him tremendously 
to have people tell him 
so. Despite the rise of 
the continuity story 
strip,. McManus still has 
the largest reading audi- 
ence of all comic artists, 
barring none, chiefly be- 
cause his strip is unique 
in that it appeals to men, 
women and_ children 
alike and is considered 
funny in twenty-nine 
foreign countries as well 











» on his spacious estate 
near Chicago; he is a 
playboy with the heart 
and mind of a child who 
will never grow old. 
Home folks in his native 
Bloomington, IIl., called 
him “Bob” when he 
worked in his father’s 
dental office and later 
tried the fortunes of an 
itinerant dentist, with- 
out much success. He 
signed his drawings “R. 
Sidney Smith” for the 
Pittsburgh Post and To- 
ledo News Bee, but an 
editor’s suggestion that 








as in the United States. 
In America, Jiggs finds 
a profoundly sympathetic strain in mil- 
lions of readers who detest sham and 
pretense, and are still a little uncom- 
fortable in their newly acquired wealth 
and leisure. Ever since 1912 Maggie 
has carried on her indefatigable effort 
to teach Jiggs a proper appreciation of 
high society and culture, but Jiggs has 
remained adamant in his devotion to 
shirt sleeves, poker, corned beef and 
cabbage, late hours and such plebeian 
cronies as Dinty Moore. In South 
America where Jiggs goes under the 
name of Don Pancho, the Latins con- 
sider it hilariously funny that a wife 
should dictate to her husband. In 
England where Bringing Up Father 
-is more popular than any domestically 
produced strip, Englishmen look upon 
Jiggs as the personification of those 
funny Americans. The strip is popular 
even in China and Japan, although 
Jiggs eats rice cakes instead of corned 
beef and cabbage in the Oriental strips. 
McManus sometimes gets a huge kick 
out of reading his own foreign strips, 
with Jiggs and Maggie spouting Chi- 
nese, Spanish or Portuguese. No 
changes are made for foreign syndica- 
tion, except for translation of the “bal- 
loons” into the appropriate foreign 
tongue. 

McManus drew some twenty dif- 
ferent comic strips, including The 
Newly Weds, Panhandle Pete, and 
Let George Do It! before he struck 
upon the popular characters of Jiggs 
and Maggie. Both are characters out 
of an old play which McManus en- 
joyed and remembered from his child- 
hood with old Billy Barry, one of 
the best Irish comedians of his day, in 
it. McManus’s father was in the show 
business, and young McManus fre- 
quently saw Barry on the stage in the 
part which Jiggs now portrays. Mc- 
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Manus first drew public attention to 
his drawing when a St. Louis school 
teacher assembled several drawings, 
which her pupil had drawn when he 
should have been studying his lessons, 
and sent them to his father. 

Young McManus waited for the 
impending thrashing that night, but it 
was not until the next morning that 
his father spoke to him: ‘Put on your 
hat and coat and go down io the St. 
Louis Republic to work.” The editor 
had been shown an early McManus 
and liked it, agreed to put the boy to 
work at $5 a week, later raised him a 
dollar a week. McManus has been 
drawing cartoons ever since, leaving 
St. Louis at 21 for a job on the New 
York World. He tried strip after strip, 
but none of them approached the popu- 
larity of the one which he finally 
started under the auspices of William 
Randolph Hearst, which brought Jiggs 
and Maggie into the world of the 
comics. At 52, McManus now lives in 
Hollywood so that he can be near his 
mother. He is the No. 1 man in 
Hearst’s huge King Features’ factory, 
although his salary is topped by that 
of Robert L. (Believe It or Not) Rip- 
ley, who (unlike McManus) owns the 
copyright to his feature cartoons. At 
about $80,000 a year, McManus’s in- 
come from his strip has been below that 
of Robert Sidney Smith (The Gumps) 
or Harry Conway Fisher (Mutt and 


Jeff). 


ROBERT SIDNEY SMITH 
(The Gumps). At 58, he swims, runs 
and boxes to retain his football play- 
er’s build and physique; constantly asks 
friends to feel his toughened muscles; 
maintains an elaborate wardrobe and 
loves to play the role of a beau brum- 
mel; winters in Florida and summers 


he simplify the name, re- 
duced it to “Sidney Smith,” brought 
him his more familiar nickname oi 
“Sid.” Smith did his first public draw- 
ing on a one-man art lecture tour which 
included Sunday schools and saloons 
without discrimination, his fees vary- 
ing from $5 to a much needed meal. 
The chalk talks taught him to draw 
fast and to know what people liked, 
although it meant many an uncomfort- 
able journey on freight trains between 
engagements. A brakeman who caught 
him hooking a ride in a coal car on 
one occasion shouted: “What are you 
doing here?” Black with coal dust, 
Smith replied weakly: “I’m giving lec- 
tures.” The brakeman in near con- 
vulsions called to a companion: “Hey, 
Bill. Look what’s givin’ lectures.” 

Smith delighted in drawing fanciful 
goats during his chalk talks, once filled 
an “ear” on the Toledo News Bee 
sports page with a goat’s head, a wise- 
crack appended. The editor liked it; 
the wise-cracking goat continued; later 
became the principal character in his 
Buck Nix strip. Smith and Buck Nix 
went to the Chicago Examiner in 1908, 
then transferred several years later to 
the Chicago Tribune, where the goat 
was known as Doc Yak. Smith still 
applies for and gets Doc Yak’s old 
motor car license number “348,” uses 
it on the Rolls Royce which was 
thrown in with his syndicate contract 
for ten years of drawing The Gumps 
at a guaranteed minimum of $1.- 
060,000. 

Started in 1917, The Gumps was 
the first of the continuity strips which 
placed emphasis on plot and characters 
instead of the once popular gag. The 
Gumps were named by Captain Pat- 
terson, who wanted a strip that might 
not be so funny as it would be true 
tc American life. The name “Gump” 
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came from an expression long used 
in the Patterson family as synonymous 
with “goof” or “simpleton.” The 
popularization of the name later caused 
one James Edward Gump, Jr., to ap- 
ply to the courts for a change of his 
name to Gale, which was granted. 
Although Smith created Andy Gump 
as a fanciful character without a chin, 
men all over the world have written to 
him insisting they they have been used 
as the original models for Andy. 

Certainly no comic strip has ob- 
tained as much editorial comment or 
Page One news space as The Gumps. 
Major crises in the careers of these 
comic characters have more than once 
commanded front page streamer head- 
lines, topping the most important world 
news of the day. While most Amer- 
ican followers of the strip would re- 
sent the suggestion that they are the 
Gumps, the phenomenal success of the 
strip can be traced solely to that fact. 
Germans traditionally like to laugh at 
che other fellow, hence the predomi- 
nance of the practical joke in German 
strips; Americans traditionally like to 
laugh at themselves, hence the success 
of the story strips which poke fun at 
common foibles. Smith knows that 
his most successful strips are those 
which will give ten million wives an 
opportunity to show the comic to their 
husbands and say “There you are!”, or 
to avail ten million husbands of a 
similar pleasure. Thus he made “Oh, 
Min!” a national byword. The Gumps 
are the most typically American of all 
the comic strips, which probably ac- 
counts for the fact that they arc not 
considered funny or interesting out- 
side the United States. 

The first Gump strips mentioned 
that Andy and Min had an elder son 
in the Navy and an elder daughter 
away at school in an academy, as well 
as little Chester. Although Smith has 
never brought them into the strip dur- 
ing the last eighteen years, readers still 
write and ask when they are coming 
home. Smith did give the Gumps 
another child, Goliath, more recently, 
only to let the character drop. Goliath 
was born as Smith’s spiteful protest to 
Captain Patterson’s insistence that 
Frank O. King give Skeezix a little 
brother. Goliath, therefore, was born 
into the Gump household one morning 
without previous warning to the some- 
what startled readers, and disappeared 
as quickly. When Smith wanted to 
get rid of little Mary Gold, the sweet- 
heart of Tom Carr, Captain Patterson 
suggested that he permit her to sicken 
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and die, something that had never been 
permitted before in a “comic” strip. 
The Captain did not fully foresee the 
consequences of his suggestion, for 
when Mary died thousands of readers 
called their newspapers in tears, sub- 
scription cancellations alarmed editors, 
wreaths of flowers were sent in by 
admirers, and the Cincinnati Times- 
Star’s owners threw The Gumps out 
of their paper and cancelled their con- 
tract with the syndicate. 

Smith probably attained the peak of 
interest for his strip during the epi- 
sodes which nearly led Uncle Bim and 
the Widow Zander to the altar, and 
later resulted in the widow’s breach of 
promise suit. Newsboys folded their 
papers to The Gumps and shouted such 
headlines as ‘““Uncle Bim—No Mar- 
riage”; some editors put the strip on 
the front page with a streamer; and 
the Minneapolis Board of Trade sus- 
pended operations long enough to read 
the strip. Smith proudly claims that 
he has drawn every head of Andy and 
Min in his strip, has permitted as- 
sistants such as Harold Lincoln Gray 
and Stanley Link only to letter the 
“balloons,” fill in backgrounds, or ink 
his pencil sketches. Link, who draws 
the Tiny Tim comic for the Sunday 
color sections, is now Smith’s assistant. 
Most of the major artists employ such 
aides, although the amount of work 
they do depends upon the creator’s con- 
scientiousness. Because Smith’s success 
came at a time when contract guaran- 
tees were high, his income from the 
strip tops that of Gray, although their 
royalties are about on a par. His pres- 
ent contract runs until 1937. 


HARRY CONWAY FISHER 
(Mutt and Jeff). Creator of the old- 
est comic strip still running, the first 
strip ever published daily, and prac- 
tically the only artist to remain loyal 
(with profit) to his original character. 
Because he was shrewd enough to copy- 
right his early strips in his own name, 























Fisher became the first of the comic 
artists to burst the tightened purse 
strings of American publishers and in- 
augurate the Big Money era of the 
comics. A Chicagoan who once ran on 
the Hyde Park high school team with 
the late Walter Eckersall and spent 
three months in the University of Chi- 
cago before being dismissed, Fisher ap- 
plied for a job as an artist on the San 
Francisco Examiner, but was turned 
down for lack of experience. He got 
a $15 a week job on the Chronicle by 
showing, as his own work, some art 
layouts which he had the foresight to 
pick up at the Examiner. Two years 
before the first Mutt strip appeared, 
John P. Young, managing editor of 
Chronicle, turned down Fisher’s sug- 
gestion for a sport page strip “because 
it would take up too much room and 
readers are used to reading down the 
page and not horizontally.” That was 
in the days when editors flattered them- 
selves into believing that they were 
newspapermen and that the public 
wanted news/ Fisher caught De Young 
off guard one day and showed him a 
strip. “What’s that?” he asked. 
“That’s me,” Fisher replied. “A. 
Mutt.” The editor thought it was 
kind of funny (although readers 
wouldn’t think so today), and agreed 
to publish it. Thus the first Mutt 
strip appeared November 15, 1907. 

Mutt did resemble Fisher, although 
he now insists that Mutt was a com- 
posite of race track characters. Fisher 
picked a horse every day and had Mutt 
bet on him; the names were picked for 
gags, but oddly enough the horses won 
every day for weeks and readers 
thought Fisher a race authority; 
newsboys were soon shouting ‘““Mutt’s 
Selections.” At the end of a month, 
Hearst’s Examiner offered Fisher $45 
a week, twice his Chronicle salary. It 
was then that Fisher had the foresight 
to see a lawyer; and to get his last 
three strips on the Chronicle, inscribe 
“Copyright H. C. Fisher” into the cor- 
ner of each, and send them to Wash- 
ington for record. 

Mutt and Jeff began appearing in 
all parts of the country after Hearst 
brought Fisher to New York in 1909. 
Jeff’s place in the strip was dictated 
by readers. He was one of seventeen 
characters introduced into the strip 
when Mutt was sent to an insane 
asylum. Jeff claimed that he was “the 
greatest little man alive,” that he was 
James J. Jeffries, then heavyweight 
champion of the world. Reader sym- 
pathy, always with the little guy, 
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switched to Jeff, although Fisher says 
he likes Mutt best personally. The 
New York World soon approached 
Fisher, but his contract with Hearst 
couldn’t be broken. The break came 
when his Hearst contract ran out in 
1915 and John N. Wheeler offered 
Fisher a guarantee of $1,000 a week 
plus a percentage arrangement which 
would bring the total to about $1,500 
weekly. Hearst prepared to carry on 
Mutt and Jeff without Fisher, hired 
an artist to imitate his work. Fisher 
and Wheeler obtained a court order 
restraining Hearst from publishing the 
imitations. When the dust from the 
bitter ensuing court battles cleared 
away, Fisher had full title to his 
strip and his characters with a personal 
copyright dating back to his last days 
on the Chronicle. Fisher’s strip has 
retained its place among the comics re- 
markably well for more than a quarter 
century, although the later technique 
of The Gumps and Little Orphan 
Annie’ has won far more popular favor. 
In his early San Francisco days, 
Fisher frequently boasted that he was 
going to have the most popular strip in 
the world and make a million dollars 
out of it. His fellow workers enjoyed 
a loud laugh at such boasts until Fisher 
did have the most popular strip and did 
make a good deal more than $1,000,- 
000 out of it. Fisher spends much 
time on the Continent, winters in 
Florida when in America, indulges his 
interest in horse racing by maintain- 
ing a racing stable, invariably takes in 
the World Series and all major prize 
fights. His best horse was Nellie 
Morse (named for his mother), and 
her greatest race ($58,305 Preakness) 
was won without Fisher even knowing 
she was entered. The news was broken 
to him aboard an Atlantic liner headed 
for Europe. Fisher and the Countess 
Adeita de Beaumont were married in 
1924 aboard the Leviathan by Captain 
Hartley. They were legally separated 
in 1927. Fisher had previously mar- 
ried Pauline Welch, a vaudeville ac- 
tress, from whom he was later divorced. 
In recent years, Fisher has employed 
gag men to keep the strip going and 
artists to do most, if not all, of the 
drawing. His many interests in 
Europe and America keep him so busily 
occupied that a recent inquiry at the 
Bell Syndicate brought a reply from 
the man who handles the Mutt and 
Jeff strips that he believed Fisher was 
in Florida this winter, but he wasn’t 
quite sure. He hadn’t heard from him 
recently. He might be in Europe. 
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ELZIE CRISLER SEGAR 
(Thimble Theatre Starring Popeye). 
A house painter, sign painter, paper 
hanger, trap drummer, photographer, 
window dresser and motion picture 
operator in his native Chester, IIl., 
Segar heard that cartoonists made big 
money and decided to be one. His 
first drawing, sent to a St. Louis paper, 
was promptly rejected. After an 18 
months’ correspondence course in car- 
tooning which cost him $20, the origi- 
nator of Buster Brown (Richard F. 
Outcault) got Segar a job on the Chi- 
cago Herald drawing Charlie Chaplin’s 
Comic Capers. His father and mother 
read the strip avidly; when he got mar- 
ried, he added another follower. ‘The 
Herald’s demise left him without a job. 
The Chicago American employed him 
in 1917 to draw Looping the Loop, 
and his work improved with the advice 
and encouragement of a kindly manag- 
ing editor who finally recommended 
him for a national syndicate post with 
King Features in 1919. Thus Thimdle 
Theatre was born, with Olive Oyl and 
Ham Gravy as the first two members 
of its cast, but it languished for years 
with plenty of gags, satire, comedy and 
nonsense, but no following. 

Segar’s star first started to rise three 
years ago when he introduced, more by 
accident than careful planning, a 
scrawny, bow-legged sailor with a jut- 
ting jaw and forearms like hams, who 
soon claimed to be the greatest fighter 
and strongest man in the world. The 
spinach-eating Popeye, the Sailor, was 
thus endowed with qualities which 
quickly caught the fancy of the comic- 
reading millions. Today the Thimble 
Theatre Starring Popeye threatens to 
eclipse oldtimers in the comic world, 
already appears in more American 
papers (over 500) than any other 
comic. The addition to the cast of 
characters of J. Wellington Wimpy, a 
blond, rotund figure with an obsession 
for hamburgers, has helped to build the 
reader audience in recent months. Pop- 
eye’s quick rise to fame may prove a 
bulwark against the onslaught of the 
“tragics.” His creator, who long ago 
dropped his fancy given names for the 
simple signature “SEGAR,” lives in a 
big house in Santa Monica, Cal. He 
works hard, plays billiards or goes deep 
sea fishing for recreation. He wears 
a jaunty yachting cap on his fishing 
expeditions, smokes a well-broken pipe. 
Most of his photographs have been 
taken with finny monsters of the 
Pacific, purchased from local fish- 
mongers. 


HAMMOND EDWARD 
FISHER (Joe Palooka). There was 
no doubt in Fisher’s mind that he had 
created the “world’s greatest comic 
strip’ when he first conceived the good 
natured, but dumb, prizefight character 
in 1920. But it took him ten years 
to convince any syndicate editor that it 
was worth distributing. . His savings 
from newspaper reporting jobs in his 
native Wilkes-Barre, Pa., went into 
numerous pilgrimages to New York 
to get a hearing with the syndicates for 
Joe Palooka. He even got a job on 
Captain Patterson’s New York Daily 
News with the sole hope of selling 
Palooka, but the Captain, along with 
other syndicate chiefs, turned it down 
cold. Fisher got in to see President 
Charles V. McAdam of the McNaught 
Syndicate in the golden spring of 1929, 
but McAdam was not impressed. He 
had just decided to syndicate Dixie 
Dugan, a new strip based on the movie 
and play Show Girl by J. P. McEvoy 
and his Notre Dame college chum ar- 
tist, John H. Streibel. Fisher begged 
for a chance to sell Dixie Dugan and 
his own strip to editors, was started 
out at first without salary. Within a 
month he had twenty papers signed up 
for his own strip and twice that num- 
ber for Dixie Dugan; he proved him- 
self the demon salesman. At the 
end of a year he started his beloved 
Palooka. ‘Today it is the No. 1 strip 
in the McNaught output, appears in 
more than 300 publications, and is one 
of the most successful of all comics in- 
troduced during the Depression. Sales- 
man-Artist Fisher also succeeded in 
getting Palooka on the radio and into 
the movies. Dixie Dugan ranks third 
at McNaught to Harry J. Tuthill’s 
Bungle Family, a strip started nearly 
two decades ago by the one-time medi- 
cine man banjoist. The McEvoy- 
Streibel Dixie Dugan is the best drawn 
of the “pretty girl” strips, rivaling 
such established features as Martin 
Michael Branner’s Winnie Winkle 
(who never wears the same dress 
twice), Russ Westover’s Tillie the 
Toiler, and the newer Donald Lloyd 
Flowers Oh! Diana and Chic Young's 
Blondie. Fisher's drawing of Joe 
Palooka, which was quite bad when the 
strip first appeared, has improved re- 
markably within the last year, leading 
to the rumor that affluent Salesman- 
Artist Fisher has hired an artist as an 
assistant. 


This is the first of a two-part series 


on “Men of Comics.” The second will 
appear in an early issue. 
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by Cedric Fowler 


“4 billion 8” and other fiscal measures for caring for those 






















who cannot find a living within the narrowing confines of our 


economic world intensify the search for a national plan for 


HE SOCIAL WORKERS of America are 

looking for a plan. They want their efforts 
and the efforts of government to better living and 
working conditions in this country put on an estab- 
lished, long term national basis. 

The present system, they believe, is anarchy. 
Sporadic outbursts of philanthropic feeling on the 
part of individuals and the state, alternating with 
periods of indifference, will no longer care for so- 
cial needs. Relief and the promotion of social 
security are tasks as serious as recovery. If re- 
covery does not come soon, they will become vastly 
more important. They should no longer be left, 
social workers believe, to the formless, happy-go- 
lucky methods that have characterized the Amer- 
ican way of social thought up to now. 

This desire on the part of social workers to sub- 
ject themselves to a national plan should not 
astonish us too much. Its only real surprise is in 
coming so late, for it was not until recent months 
that the social experts as a group have begun to 
express the idea. They are not deliberately sacri- 
ficing themselves to regimentation, or choosing to 
be co-ordinated from a perverse taste for self- 
inflicted pain. They have come to the conclusion 
that as the economic crisis is a national one, re- 
quiring national remedies, so is the crisis in relief 
and social reconstruction. 

Public welfare has become a gigantic corporate 
enterprise. It cannot continue to run effectively 
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American welfare. 


without discipline and organization, without a cen- 
tral headquarters to give it form and order where 
almost none have existed before. Nor is the idea 
wholly new. It has been maturing for some time 
in the minds of leading social workers. They be- 
gan to see the need for relief of national scope 
when the economic crash of 1930 first threw great 
numbers of people on the charity rolls. But for 
many weary months they had to contend with the 
belief that the comfortable days when social wel- 
fare could be left entirely to local resources had 
not really gone. 

Political leaders with an eye to taxpaying voters 
were especially difficult to convince; it seemed so 
much easier to leave the problem in the laps of indi- 
vidual communities, to deal with as they were able 
and as they saw fit. Citizens who still had jobs, 
who owned taxable property and who regarded 
themselves as the nation’s bill-payers, were also 
difficult to convince in the early years of the De- 
pression. Since these groups are usually the most 
articulate members of society, their protests were 
effective, and until 1933, the United States, in the 
midst of the deepest economic crisis of its history, 
still refused to put a national effort into the task 
of meeting social welfare needs. 

But the very force of that crisis, gathering 
strength in the months of panic centering around 
the election campaign of 1932, broke this comfort- 
able illusion. The voices, in Congress and outside, 
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that had cried for a country-wide program, seemed 
justified; and the new Administration embarked on 
national relief as almost the first of its ventures 
toward recovery. Ina brilliant rush of action bil- 
lions of dollars were appropriated, an immediate 
program of ne scope was outlined, and 
a federal department, wholly new in our history, 
was created for the sole purpose of relieving eco- 
nomic and social distress. And the nation re- 


sponded with cries of satisfaction—even those 
people who had been most insistent on keeping re- 
lief strictly local. 

The social workers were of course the most 
pleased of all. 


In the first place, it meant that 





sums of money on a scale previously reserved for 
wars, debt reduction and the rescue of bankrupt 
railroads, were to be turned into their field. Their 
previous task had been as much a struggle with 
inadequate funds as with the actual work of help- 
ing the distressed. Now they would be unham- 
pered by any thought of expense—with an inex- 
haustible federal bankroll to draw upon. They 
felt that nothing stood in the way of their most 
humane ambitions. 

For another thing, the creation of a federal re- 
lief agency raised the profession of social welfare 
to new dignity. Previously, social workers, try as 
they might to dispel the notion, suffered from the 
common belief that they were nothing much bet- 
ter than dispensers of charity, experts in handing 
out baskets, blankets, soap and pious advice. 
Christmas and Thanksgiving were good times to 
think about them; for the rest of the year the 
citizens seemed determined not to give social work- 
ers a thought. FERA changed this naive concept. 
Relief became a national concern of the first order. 
It filled newspapers and political conversation 
everywhere. 

For the first few months the social workers were 
almost swept away with the wonder of it all. Many 
of them—certainly the majority of the rank and 
file—were too busy, and too fascinated, with the 
multitude of schemes put into action to take time 
for summing up. The creation of CWA in the 
early months of the new regime seemed a stroke 
bold enough to render cautious thought no longer 
necessary. If the government, as CWA indicated, 
was going into the business of giving jobs to four 
million unemployed—real jobs at real wages— 
there was no end to what it might do. And though 
a few government spokesmen explained that CWA 
was temporary, no one paid much attention to them 
at the time. 

Surviving conservatives and social workers alike 
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were sure the nation had committed itself to a per- 
manent policy, the conservatives from fear of the 
worst, the social workers for hope of the best. To 
the social workers CWA had all the promise of an 
intelligent, sensitively administered relief program, 
for the unemployed workers would receive accord- 
ing to the promises made, jobs they were fitted to 
do. Laborers were to be hired for laborers’ work, 
artists for art, teachers for teaching—even poets 
were to be paid for writing poetry. They were not 
simply lumped together as a mass of indigents with- 
out character or individual difference. 

But the dream of work and wages for all did 
not endure. In spite of the New Deal’s handsome 
pledges, the program ended all too quickly. CWA, 
after a few weeks of exhilarating life, came to an 
end. Careful examination showed that even in its 
brightest moments it had not fulfilled its promises. 
The wages paid were found not to be quite as 
genuine as supposed. Nor was the work done 
always as real as promised. 

In fact, a great deal of silliness and futility was 
uncovered in the carrying out of the program. This 
was particularly discouraging to social workers, 
who count the nature of relief as a most important 
part of any rehabilitating program. Further, there 
was the nasty head of politics rearing more or less 
as of old in the background. Social workers were 
disappointed; what is more, many of them felt they 
had been taken in by White House promises whose 
intentions had not been pure. 

When the American Association of Social Work- 
ers met in convention at Washington in February, 
1934, the beginning of the end of CWA was in 
sight. The federal government was already dis- 
charging thousands of men from relief jobs per 
week. Evidently nothing more was in sight for 
them; after a month or two of work they were be- 
ing turned back into the destitute world from which 
they had come. The optimistic government belief 
that they would return to private industry was not 
borne out by the facts. Almost anyone could see 
that industry was by no means ready for them. 

The social workers’ convention, realizing the 
seriousness of the situation—at this time, it should 
be remembered, nothing had been said about a fed- 
eral system of unemployment insurance—accord- 
ingly devoted most of its time to a discussion of 
“Government Objectives for Social Work.” The 
argument was lengthy, and the mood of the dele- 
gates serious. At the end of several days they had 
arrived at certain basic theses, which, put in the 
form of a tentative plan for public welfare or- 
ganizations in the United States, mark the first 
statement by social workers as a group, on the need 
for a national program financed, directed and 
integrated by the federal government. 

As preamble to the recommendations was a state- 
ment of the national scope of social need. View- 
ing the efforts of the national government in its 
first few months of relief work, the delegates found 
that “This emergency has made us keenly aware of 
the fact that the sources of aid must be as wide as 
the sources of misery, and that government is ac- 
cordingly the only effective instrument for the 
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social use of national wealth.” This in itself was 
not extraordinary, though it did show a view of 
the social and economic crisis that the profession 
had not officially expressed before. ‘The govern- 
ment had made the admission by implication in its 
first moves toward federal relief. 

More to the point, the Convention went on to 
consider the actual steps that would be required 
to put this broad view of social welfare into prac- 
tice. It called first for a federal assumption of 
financial responsibility and control, ‘‘a national 
budget integrating local, state and federal resources 
for public welfare through a unified plan of na- 
tional taxation.” The control was to be exercised 
through the principle of grants-in-aid, whereby the 
federal government could use its powers for the 
“coordination of the various governmental serv- 
ices, national, state and local, into a single national 
program for administrative purposes.” Having in 
mind the ancient blight of politics, particularly in 
local government organizations, the Convention 
came out firmly for “the administration of a na- 
tional program of public welfare, coordinated with 
local and state units operating under a national 
civil service, assuring adequate standards of per- 
sonnel and personnel practices.”’ 

The social workers were on somewhat more 
familiar ground when they undertook a criticism 
of the present Poor Laws which most states and 
counties of the Union use for public welfare. For 
many years they have been condemning them as 
obsolete, inhumane and inefficient. It must be 
admitted that the criticism is for the most part 
just—the majority of our state Poor Laws are as 
inferior as social workers describe them to be. 
They are especially weak in the eastern and south- 
ern parts of the country, where settlement was 
earlier and laws consequently modelled on the more 
ancient English lines. 

These Poor Laws, which still control the greater 
part of relief, all stem back to the one ancestor, 
Queen Elizabeth’s Poor Law of 1601. The three 
main principles, as then enunciated, were local 
responsibility, legal settlement, and family respon- 
sibility. Since much of the social workers’ thoughts 
of planning center on a change in these laws, it will 
be profitable to examine their meaning. 

Local responsibility, until the present economic 
crisis, has been one of the main parts of American 
social tradition. It is a principle handed down 
from a time when the local unit was not only more 
all-pervading than it is now, but also when it 
possessed the greater financial power. Neither of 
these conditions holds good today. Not only has 
local authority become less powerful, both legally 
and financially, but it has also become much less 
eficient than it was in an earlier time. It has 
ceased, too, to attract the better class of civil serv- 
ice personnel—most persons ambitious to serve the 
public weal today go to Washington, rather than 
confine their zeal to the old home town. 

From this principle of local responsibility comes 
the second Poor Law maxim—the principle of legal 
settlement. Obviously, if local governments are 
held responsible for relief within their own borders, 
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raising and administering their own funds, they 
have no desire to spend them on strangers. The 
authorities can hope, in good times, to collect some- 
thing by way of return in taxes from their own 
people. Outsiders pay no taxes, and therefore, 
according to this principle, are not entitled to re- 
lief. The fact that their need may be quite as 
desperate as that of the oldest community citizen 
does not count in their favor—nor the fact that 
they may have come to the community in all good 
faith, hoping to secure work. 

Third in the bases of the Poor Law system is 
the theory of family responsibility, the belief that 
no individual is deserving of assistance unless he 
can prove the complete destitution not only of him- 
self but also of all his relatives. Strict application 
of this principle in the past has led not only to 
denial of relief, but to much social bitterness as 
well. Local authorities are usually possessed of 
the power to sue or arrest members of a family re- 
fusing to support one another in need. In many 
cases of prosecution of this kind, they have spent 
enough money in litigation to keep several indi- 
gents comfortably supplied with the necessaries of 
life over a long period. 

There are moral factors, too, that irk social 
workers in the local relief system as at present 
constituted. The workers object strongly to the 
terminology of the laws themselves, the words Poor 
Law, or Pauper Law, being found offensive. Have 
we, they ask, the right to‘ call anyone a pauper, 
simply because he happens to be unemployed and 
at the end of his resources, through a Depression 
which is no fault of his? The proposal occa- 
sionally put forward by over-righteous Chambers 
of Commerce that recipients of relief be disfran- 
chised is another source of indignation. Frequently 
enough the pressure of the unemployed vote helps 
persuade legislators or city fathers to grant in- 
creased relief. With this pressure removed, social 














workers believe it would be difficult to secure suffi- 
cient grants from them—and it is almost an article 
of faith with social workers that relief is never 
quite enough. 

Social workers therefore were dismayed when 
at the end of CWA, the New Deal fell back on 
the assertion that local authorities would have to 
take up the greater burden of relief again. It was 
an added argument in their plea for a permanent 
federal department of public welfare. If the situa- 
tion were to continue to be regarded as an emer- 
gency, then the constant risk of a return to inef- 
fective and obsolete local systems would tend to 
nullify whatever national effort might be made. 
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Social workers felt that neither plan nor efficienc 
could be maintained in a federal program of nie 
sporadic character. 

In June of 1934, however, an encouraging note 
was heard from the White House, in the President’s 
unexpected message to Congress on social security. 
The message, couched in forthright terms, seemed 
to imply a recognition of many of the principles 
social workers had taken’ up in their discussions of 
the relief crisis. Mr. Roosevelt began his remarks 
with the statement, ‘‘Among our objectives I place 
the security of the men, women and children of the 


nation first.” This security, he explained, demanded | 
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three factors assured to all three groups, ; 
decent homes to live in. . . where they can engage 
in productive work; and... some safeguard against 
misfortunes which cannot be wholly eliminated in 
this man-made world of ours.” 

The President recognized the social and psy- 
chological evils of insecurity in stating further: 
“Fear and worry based on unknown dangers con- 
tribute to social unrest and economic demoraliza- 
tion. If, as our Constitution tells us, our federal 
government was established, among other things 
‘to promote the general welfare,’ it is our plain 
duty to provide for that security upon which wel- 
fare depends....” This security Mr. Roosevelt 
proposed to achieve through social insurance, and 
promised that Congress at the following session, 
would undertake at once to provide “security 
against several of the great disturbing factors in 
life—especially those which relate to unemployment 
and old age.” 

This announcement reawakened hope. It seemed 


to set a seal of government agreement on the. 


thought that social workers had been struggling to 
register—the view of the crisis as something more 
than an emergency. In the month following the 
President’s message, they met again in convention, 
this time under the auspices of the Great Lakes 
Institute, a body which assembled annually to dis- 
cuss professional problems. This meeting con- 
cerned itself wholly with the topic, “Social Objec- 
tives.” The keynote was given in a statement made 
early in the course of the meeting—“every resource 
in the social work field should be directed toward 
placing temporary and emergency measures for 
relieving distress, on a secure foundation as a part 
of the basic federal, state and local government 
machinery.” 

Proceeding from this, the conference went on 
to list the forms of governmental organization 
thought most desirable. First, a new federal de- 
partment—to be called ‘Federal Department of 
Public Welfare,” or something of that nature— 
would be set up. Its primary function would be 
one of “standard setting” for state and local de- 
partments of a similar nature, that is, the smaller 
organizations would follow its lead in setting out 
a permanent program of welfare to be followed 
throughout the country. A central bureau for 
statistical and other research would be a necessary 
adjunct. A permanent chief executive, selected on 
the merit system, would be put in charge. A board 
appointed by the President would co-operate with 
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him—this last perhaps a gesture by the social work- 
ers to the inescapable facts of political life. 

So far the social workers gathered at the Great 
Lakes Institute meeting were on fairly familiar 
grounds, since the broad recommendations had been 
made at the previous conference. This July meet- 
ing, however, was distinguished by the fact that 
it went into considerable detail. Not only did it 
condemn outmoded Poor Law systems in the states 
and counties, but demanded step-by-step reforma- 
tion and even abolition of settlement laws, the end 
of restrictive pauper legislation, and the general 
humanization of relief legislation. 

Pointing out that many states possessed scores, 
even hundreds, of separate authorities all charged 
with similar tasks (Pennsylvania, with 372, was 
used as a horrible iti the social workers 
recommended state consolidation into one central 
body, which like the main federal department, 
would be in a position to guide relief activities in 
the various counties and municipalities. Here 
again the merit system would apply to the chief 
executive, who with his advisory board, would have 
power to review all local appointments. 

For local responsibility in the planned adminis- 
tration of relief, the social workers recommended 
a strict application of the merit system in selecting 
all personnel. Combination of local authorities ou 
the basis of population and presumed community 
wealth, was also urged. In the present local relief 
set-up, many poorer and more distressed districts 
suffer from the fact that they are separated by 
township or county lines from neighbors quite able 
to help them. This condition has been especially 
marked in rural areas, where one district may be 
almost wholly destitute while a neighboring urban 
area will show a comparative prosperity. 

This, so far, is the sum of the social workers’ 
deliberations toward a national public welfare plan. 
They have not gone into financing in detail, feel- 
ing that field is better left to persons more gifted in 
the accounting field. They have not yet proposed 
the precise legislative methods by which the plan 
shall be carried out. But they have come to the 
conclusion that a plan is needed, that some effort 
toward a unified and integrated social welfare 
program must be made. 

Whether a plan of such a broad nature will be 
carried through or not rests on the knees of the 
gods. If prosperity returns, there will be a very 
natural tendency to forget the crisis that once 
existed. The country will be only too glad to 
slough away the dismal memory of the struggle 
with relief and all its problems. But many gains 
in the nation’s attitude to public welfare have been 
made. A few years ago only the most visionary 
dared to mention social insurance on a national 
scale. According to the latest New Deal promise, 
we are to have it as soon as a satisfactory plan can 
be found. If this is carried through, it will ob- 
viously require the setting up of new federal agen- 
cies to guide and control its administration. 

Perhaps in those agencies of social insurance the 
germ of a national public welfare plan will be 
found. 
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Mystery of Popular Reading 


by Robert Cantwell 


For years publishers have been studying the literary tastes of 

the bookstores’ cash customers, neglecting the interests of those 

who borrow at the public libraries. A study of the effects of the 

Depression upon this host of “free readers” has now begun, indi- 
cating some astonishing results. 
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wri A FEW YEARS 

AGO it had scarcely oc- 
curred to anyone—not to the 
librarians, publishers or critics 
who delivered authoritative judg- 
ments on American culture—that there existed at 
the heart of our cultural life a deep and obscure 
problem: the problem of what actually constitutes 
popular American literature. 

No one could say definitely what books or 
authors were most widely read, despite the best 
seller lists and the statistics of the Census of Manv- 
factures. No one could say definitely what types 
of book were most popular, or even locate the 
general level at which, to be widely read, books 
should be pitched. It was granted by most ob- 
servers that the general level of American life was 
relatively low, that serious contemporary works 
and the standard classics found few readers, and 
that discussion of them was limited to academic 
circles and to the few groups of professional high- 
brows whose pretensions were a sort of national 
standing joke. 

But there were few facts on hand to support 
these convictions. There was the large sale of the 
books of Edgar Rice Burroughs and Zane Grey, 
and the great popularity of the poems of Eddie 
Guest and of others whose works could hardly be 
called literature, to point to one conclusion. Bal- 
ancing them, however, there was the great and 
constantly increasing use of the public libraries. 
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But who used the libraries? And 
what sort of books, in general, 
did the library users prefer? 
Strangely enough, these questions 
could not be answered except in a 
vague and general way. In fact, investigation into 
them, barely beginning, has already yielded some 
astonishing results—results which may sharply 
modify current opinions on the state of contem- 
porary American standards of taste when they be- 
come more generally known. For they suggest 
that in concentrating on the sale of current books, 
publishers, book reviewers, literary columnists and 
even the librarians themselves have merely studied 
the exposed section of the cultural iceberg, uncon- 
scious of the great expanse of good reading beneath 


the surface. 


They Borrow the Good Books 


L  Sentny a small part of the total population 
was reading and buying the current best sell- 
ers, a very large section of the population, patron- 
izing the libraries, was reading—no one knows 
what, exactly, except in the cases where the first 
tentative investigations have been made. And they 
seem to suggest that large masses of the people 
are reading some very good books. 

In 1929, book borrowings from the public 
libraries amounted to 336 million volumes. The 
total new-book production of that year, including 
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textbooks, children’s books, law books, doctor 
books and Bibles, totaled only 235 million, of 
which 80 million were textbooks for school use 
and perhaps another 50 million non-commercial 
volumes of all kinds, called books merely for the 
urpose of keeping the printing records straight. 
al there are still, in many publishers’ ware- 
houses, large numbers of those unsold, unread, un- 
remaindered editions that were rushed through the 
presses at the end of the boom years. 

By 1933 the annual production of new books— 
including directories that year !—had fallen to 120 
million volumes, of which almost half were text- 
books. But the borrowings from the libraries had 
increased spectacularly to 400 mil- 
lion volumes a year, and the use 
_ of the libraries increased forty 
per cent, an increase which 
mounted steadily in the face of 
diminishing stocks, reduced ex- 
penditures and drastically cur- 
tailed services. One other com- 
parison indicates the dominance 
of the libraries as an index to 
popular taste. The borrowing of 
works of fiction alone amounted 
to about two hundred and fifty 
million in 1934, while all new 
novels printed, of all degrees of 
merit, totaled only eleven million 
volumes. The investigations into what constitutes 
popular American reading have, in fact, grown out 
of the tremendously increased use of the libraries 
during the Depression. There have been three dis- 
tinct types of study, and though the findings have 
not yet been correlated, they are suggestive and 
illuminating, scattered thermometers dropped into 
the sea of popular reading to test the temperature 
at the lower depths. They are also occasionally 
funny, since an attempt to chart anything so way- 
ward and unpredictable as the momentary impulses 
that lead readers to choose one book rather than 
another, involves a sort of literary detective work 
whose technique has not yet been worked out and 
whose aims are still a little vague. 





















































Reading by Hunches 


| rv often, that is, people just do not know why 
they wanted to read a certain book, or they 
selected it aimlessly from the shelves; and it makes 
them uneasy to think that by doing so they have 
become part of a cultural trend, proving they know 
not what obscure thesis. It also makes them un- 
comfortable to reflect that just as they are decid- 
ing to take home a serious historical novel instead 
of some detective story, the minds of thousands of 
other readers, similarly reacting to mysterious im- 
pulses set up by events, are reaching the same 
decision. 

Some of the investigations have been made by 
observant librarians who have kept careful records 
of the regular or casual library users—their social 
backgrounds, education and general type of read- 
ing preferred. Another has grown out of the 
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readers’ adviser service, which, preparing lists of 
books for new users of the library, has collected 
what amount to cultural case histories. 


Detective Work 


HE readers’ adviser service in New York has 

assembled fifteen hundred such records, which 
include accounts of the individual’s past reading, 
of his magazine and newspaper preferences, of the 
type of reading he desires, and the actual use he 
makes of the library over a period of months. In 
St. Louis, for instance, a study has been made, not 
of representative book borrowers, but of the read- 
ers of specific books and authors 
—Twain, Hardy, Shaw, William 
James, Sandburg and the Greek 
Classics—in order to discover the 
age, sex, occupation and reading 
habits of the readers. The most 
exhaustive type of inquiry, the 
study of the reading habits of 
whole communities, has been made 
in Hinsdale, a suburb of Chicago, 
and in the Seward Park district of 
New York’s lower East Side. 
placing library reading in relation 
to the total reading of the whole 
area. Aside from these and a few 
similar studies the character of the 
four hundred million books annually borrowed 
from the libraries is unknown, and the preferences 
of the great mass of American readers remain a 
dark mystery. 

The reasons for this are readily apparent. 
Library records deal with books and not with the 
people who read them. An increase in the read- 
ing of certain authors, or of certain subjects, can 
easily be determined, but it is impossible to say 
what group, what class, employed or unemployed, 
educated or uneducated, is responsible. The num- 
ber of the reader’s card is stamped in each volume 
he borrows, but about the only way an investigator 
can find out whether the borrower is employed or 
unemployed, a banker or a plumber, is by looking 
up his address and calling on him personally. The 
investigator, if he has more patience than anyone 
has so far shown, can look through the files until 
he locates the borrower’s original application for 
a library card, which lists the occupation but does 
not necessarily say whether or not the borrower 
is employed, and which may have been made out 
years before. 

Prior to 1930, librarians were generally intent 
on having new libraries established, and old li- 
braries used to capacity, rather than in discovering 
exactly what use was made of them. It was as- 
sumed to be sufficient that good books were made. 
available for those who wanted to read. Libra- 
rians in their conventions and publications, discussed 
methods of extending the system, of reaching the 
seventy-five per cent of the population that does 
not read books. For years they fretted about the 
eighty-three per cent of the rural population that 
had no library service at all. They wondered what 
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could be done about the 1,135 library-less counties 
in the country, and looked askance at the four dis- 
mal and anonymous cities of more than twenty- 
five thousand population that had never had free 
libraries or anything corresponding with them. 


Depression Stock-Taking 


= 1930, however, all attempts to expand 
were stopped, as librarians faced the problems 
of maintaining the libraries that exist and at the 
same time coping with the new readers who ap- 
peared in unprecedented numbers just at the mo- 
ment when it became difficult to supply them with 
books. Inevitably the question of 
who used the libraries, and of 
what books were most widely 
read, became dominant—where- 
upon it was discovered that there 
existed no convenient method for 
classifying library readers, or of 
determining their reading habits 
from the records. Hence the at- 
tempt to solve the mystery of 
popular American reading. What 
authors ranked first in the 12,- 
400,000 books that were taken 
out of the New York Public Li- 
brary in 1933? The 13,500,000 
borrowed in Los Angeles, the 13,- 
000,000 in Chicago, the 7,000,- 
000 in Brooklyn? Opinions there 
are in profusion—good, interest- 
ing opinions, backed by years of 
experience and observation and 
ably defended—but few facts and 
figures. The 12,400,000 “home 
circulation” in New York, for in- 
stance, was drawn from 1,400,- 
000 books in the circulation de- 
partments. Librarians estimate 
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the work of Mark Twain are placed on the shelves, 
they too are quickly withdrawn, and the same is 
true of most of the authors named. In Detroit, 
where the library has an exceptionally large collec- 
tion of modern verse, there has never been enough 
modern verse on hand to satisfy the demand! 

In one respect the cultural case histories built 
up by the readers’ adviser service are most timely, 
for in effect they give a clear cross-section of the 
habits and tastes and cultural desires of the millions 
of new readers who, in the past five years, have 
drifted toward the libraries in their search for en- 
lightenment and support. These case histories 
make sad and yet stirring reading, for it is impos- 
sible not to sense, behind the ex- 
pressed reasons that individual 
readers give for their sudden in- 
terests in books, the bewilderment 
and shock of people whose whole 
scheme of life has been abruptly 
frustrated, and who find them- 
selves facing problems they never 
anticipated and which they can- 
not even express. Forty-six per 
cent of these applicants are unem- 
ployed, suggesting that the unem- 
ployed are principally responsible 
for the increased use of the li- 
braries since 1930. Some of their 
requests—for guidance toward the 
books whose existence they sense 
—are extraordinary, revealing 
again the extreme specialization 
of American technical education. 
Some of the engineers, for exam- 
ple, thoroughly schooled and once 
well paid in their own profession, 
have read literally nothing ex- 
cept the newspapers and the books 
in their own fields. One of the 
most frequent requests is for 
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that the greater part of those 
withdrawn came from only 
twenty-five per cent of the books available for with- 
drawal. What authors figured most frequently in 
that twenty-five per cent? A dozen librarians, 
chosen at random, gave opinions which boiled 
down to the following list of the ten named most 
frequently: Mark Twain, Stevenson, Dickens, Tol- 
stoy, Shaw, Wells, Dostoievsky, Scott, Maugham, 
Dreiser, a very significant group. 

Hardly light reading, by any definition of the 
term. The lists of course varied enormously. The 
other names most frequently mentioned were Conan 
Doyle, Willa Cather, Hardy, Balzac, Hugo, Gals- 
worthy, Sinclair Lewis, Pearl Buck, Eugene 
O’Neill, Conrad, Mary Roberts a A Se 
about the relative popularity of thesé could go on 
endlessly. Moreover, they suggest another prob- 
lem: would these writers retain their rank if more 
copies of newer books, more detective stories and 
western and love stories, were on the shelves? 

Perhaps not; but at the same time it should be 
pointed out that the saturation point for standard 
works has never been reached. If more copies of 
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books of words —magic books 
that will somehow give the reader 
the words to express the unfamiliar emotions and 
speculations that his recent experiences have bred. 
This request is as common among the unemployed 
business and professional men who come to the li- 
braries as it is among the factory and office work- 
ers. The laundry worker who explained simply, 
“T haven’t the right words for the thoughts that go 
around in my head,” expressed the dilemma of the 
engineer who explained that for years he had been 
absorbed in his work, and felt confused now as he 
realized how one-sided his life had been, and how 
little equipped he was to face a world changing 
so rapidly. 


Purpose Patterns 


OMING from all classes, though mestly from the 
C lower economic groups, these people who in 
middle age or in their middle thirties are just be- 
ginning to read, reveal some strikingly similar pat- 
terns. They explain that they want to fill in the 
gaps in their educations, to be cultured, to be able 
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to talk well, to acquire information in some special 

field, to find out what is happening and has hap- 
pened in the world. “No statistics,” the depart- 
ment bulletin observes, ‘“‘will ever disclose the 
human needs behind these requests—the unhappi- 
ness, the lonesomeness, bewilderment, ambition and 
curiosity—all hidden behind the oft repeated re- 
quest for systematic reading.” 

The average new reader takes out four books 
in a fever of enthusiasm, disappears for a few 
months, and then very often returns to use the li- 
brary more or less regularly. About one in ten 
develops sustained and serious cultural interests. 
The important source of discouragement to the 
others—who have, as the advisers dryly remark, 
‘a healthy dissatisfaction with conditions in life, 
as well as with conditions in libraries’—is simply 
the lack of good volumes introductory to the fields 
in which they are interested. 

The available books are too complex and spe- 
cialized for the people who are starting from 
scratch; and the enormous number of books to be 
read is in itself intimidating. Consequently, among 
these readers such books as Wells’s “Outline of 
History,’ Durant’s “Story of Philosophy” and 
Macy’s “Story of the World’s Literature,” are ex- 
tremely popular. If more such “bridge” volumes 
were available they would unquestionably be widely 
read. 

Occasionally new readers are drawn to the li- 
braries as a result of awakened curiosity following 
the reading of some specific book. “The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire’ is such a book. 
Mention of it occurs again and again; and it is evi- 
dently being widely read by people who have here- 
tofore done little serious reading of any kind. In 
its persistent popularity, I think, is revealed a 
fundamental difference bgetween the taste of li- 
brary users and that of the buyers of current books 
—a difference publishers might profitably explore. 

One indirect reflection of the interest in Gibbon’s 
history has been the large library circulation of 
Robert Graves’s recent novel, “J, Claudius,”’ which 
deals with the period of Rome’s decline in contem- 
porary terms, and which has had a library reading 
far out of proportion to its sale. A comparison 
with Stark Young’s “So Red the Rose’ illustrates 
the difference. The two novels were published at 
about the same time; but as “So Red the Rose” im- 
mediately became a best seller, the New York 
library ordered a large number of copies of it, and 
only a few of “J, Claudius.” In the course of a 
year, as the requests for the second book came in 
from the circulation departments and the branch 
libraries—a sure sign that a book is being recom- 
mended by word of mouth—almost the same num- 
ber of copies of both books were purchased, 
although in the book-buying world the sales of the 
two could not be compared. 


Seven Per Cent Heavy 


y all accounts from those who should know, the 
reading of standard works constitutes one of 
the most important, perhaps the most important, 
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item in New York Library use. Yet in Hinsdale, 
the Chicago suburb whose library was investigated 
so thoroughly that whoever merely glanced toward 
it was cross-examined about his reading habits, it 
was established that the reading of such writers as 
Dickens, Hardy, Tolstoy and other literary heavy- 
weights amounted to only seven per cent of the 
total. Suburban housewives made up the majority 
of the readers, and their preference was unmis- 
takable: Mary Roberts Rinehart. 


Authors They Like 


ITH two readings a day during the month of 
W the microscopic investigation, she not merely 
left Kathleen Norris far behind but personally 
found more readers than all the volumes of poetry, 
or of ethics, or science, psychology, literature, or 
economics! If the proportions at Hinsdale re- 
mained constant throughout the country, Mrs. Rine- 
hart could count on something like five million 
readers a year in the libraries alone. Behind her 
came Mrs. Norris, E. Phillips Oppenheim, Zane 
Grey and James Oliver Curwood in the order of 
popularity, before the literary standard rose slug- 
gishly with John Galsworthy, now elevated to the 
librarians’ category of ‘‘good modern.” 

But there is impressive evidence indicating that 
standards in Hinsdale, which now has the distinc- 
tion of being the only American community cul- 
turally to be finger-printed and photographed, are 
typical of suburban communities rather than of the 
country as a whole. A short time ago the life of 
the great St. Louis library was arrested (also cul- 
turally) for a brief period and a check made of 
the books that were being passed out—a check of 
both the books and the borrowers. Of the two 
hundred and fourteen novels thus captured at their 
moment of flight into the unknown, twenty-one 
were standard classics, including writers of the 
stature of Poe, Hawthorne, Eliot, Hugo and Swift. 
Fifty-seven were modern novels of the level of 
Dreiser and Willa Cather, of Stephen Hudson and 
Sinclair Lewis, Thornton Wilder and Jack Lon- 
don. There were fifty adventure stories, thirty- 
nine mysteries, forty-one sentimental romances and 
six vaguely described as humorous. Western stories 
were being read by bus girls, painters, clerks, car- 
penters, cap makers, the wife of an attorney, four 
salesmen and others who were doubtless surprised 
to find their literary tastes the object of so much 
attention; the good, serious books were being taken 
home by readers drawn from the same social strata. 

Experiments of this type merely suggest the 
probable divisions within the four hundred million 
books borrowed each year from the entire library 
system. The type of readers who borrowed books 
during the period studied in St. Louis, drawn al- 
most entirely from the lower economic groups, 
certainly give a clear indication of the social strata 
from which the overwhelming majority of library 
users come. But until such studies as these have 
been codrdinated and an effective technique of in- 
vestigation developed, the true state of American 
reading must remain cloudy and obscure. 


NEW OUTLOOK 
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The Economic War 


> ECONOMIC WAR has recently 
seemed so likely to intensify into 
a contest, not of salesmanship and 
prices, but of arms, that it may smack 
of academic detachment to discuss 
purely the economic maneuvers en- 
gaged in by the leading nations today. 
Domestic pressure on some govern- 
ments has become so heavy that they 
appear to have decided to acquire more 
territory, and hence markets, by the 
most direct means, eschewing the 
slower method of economic infiltration. 
Indeed, the currency and tariff barriers 
erected around the world since the 
First World War have become so im- 
passable that, if a country would 
achieve a real expansion in its export 
trade, little choice is left except their 
forcible demolition. 

Already the war plans of some coun- 
tries are exerting an easily discernible 
influence on their economic actions. 
In adopting, a few weeks ago, the 
quota system on imports, Italy allotted 
to British goods a quota of 35 per cent 
of the old figure. This percentage 
was raised to 80, however, on British 
protest, for Italy is undertaking an 
Abyssinian expedition and for that 
British acquiescence is necessary. The 
German conscript army program will 
unquestionably have repercussions in 
the economic field, thus increasing the 
domestic pressure behind the Nazi lead- 
ers to resort to force of arms to expand 
the market for German goods. 


American Front 


IN THE UNITED STATES, the effects of 
the marching and counter-marching 
abroad are not especially noticeable. 
High tariff advocates have lost the 
first round to the Administration in the 
reciprocal tariff policy advocated by 
Secretary Hull, but they are not 
through fighting. They laid plans to 
have introduced in the Senate on 
March 29, the day the Belgian treaty 
became effective, a resolution ordering 
the government to denounce the agree- 
ment. If the Senate has so resolved, 
the treaty will be abrogated six months 
from that date. 

The hearings on the proposed trade 
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agreement with Italy have brought the 
protectionists out in force. Among the 
protestants are the wine, lumber, food, 
fruit growers, lace, silk, rayon, felt 
and wool industries. 


Belgian Front 


BELGIUM has been looking about, eco- 
nomically speaking, for a pair of arms 
to throw herself into. It would not 
be unfair, economically speaking, to 
say that she had been on the lookout 
for the highest bidder. 

In this coquetry she has approached 
France in search of favors and threat- 
ened to forsake gold and attach the 
belga to sterling if she did not get 
what she wanted. She has talked the 
situation over with Britain, but there 
was not much offered from that quar- 
ter. As one banker said, the belga in 
the sterling group would be, indeed, 
a skunk at the garden party, since Bel- 
gium competes industrially with 
Britain. 

Belgium is not, as most of the other 
sterling area countries are, a mere sup- 
plier of raw materials to Britain. Her 
plight is distressful enough to stir the 
hardest heart. Statistically, Belgium 
would appear to be in a tolerable posi- 
tion. The belga, even after the heavy 
losses of March, still has a gold cover 
of close on 65 per cent. The import 
balance in 1932 was 1,294,000,000 
Belgian francs, but last year it was 
cut down to 323,000,000 francs. The 
price level, though, has gone through 
a severe deflation. From a level of 
851 in 1929 Belgian wholesale prices 
have sunk to 472 (1914=100). 
Foreign trade is down to 5814 per cent 
of the 1931 figure. 

Belgium had hopes of compelling 
France to agree to lower tariffs on Bel- 
gian goods as a price of continuing to 
adhere to gold, but all M. Flandin 
would offer was a loan. Thereat the 
Belgian Cabinet threw up its hands— 
as well it might—and resigned. 


c) 
Chinese Front 


THE EAST AND WEST have met in the 
way China and Belgium have ap- 
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proached stronger powers in quest of 
financial and economic aid. Their tac- 
tics have been identical. On point of 
being assimilated by Japan, China has 
gone out, hat in hand, looking for a 
loan. 

In this game of playing one power 
against another, China naturally did 
not go first to Japan. First approached 
was Britain, which consulted with the 
United States. What China was say- 
ing was that, unless a good sized loan 
was forthcoming, the Japanese would 
be called in, ending all pretense of 
the Open Door. 

But Britain and the United States 
could see that China would have to 
be saved from the Japanese periodical- 
ly, calling for a greater sum in loans 
than would ever be taken out of China 
in profits by the Open Door. H. H. 
Kung, Chinese Finance Minister, was 
frank to say that the great powers were 
thinking of making an_ international 
loan to China to improve their biggest 
market in the Far East. 

Lately the United States has been 
doing perhaps more than Japan to 
slam shut the Open Door in China. 
The silver buying policy which this 
country is pushing forward has 
wreaked such havoc in the China 
trade, causing deflation, bank failures, 
tight money and a marked slump in 
foreign commerce as the silver cur- 
rencies have risen, that the Open Door 
is not worth much to other foreign 
nations. 

It will not be worth much so long 
as the silver buying continues. 


Japanese Front 


JAPAN has had indubitable success in 
selling products abroad, but the doubts 
are mounting in Tokio as to whether 
this success is unmitigated good. The 
goods have been sold because Japanese 
merchants were able to make the prices 
right. Japan is able, though, to control 
only export prices. While phenomenal 
success has been achieved in beating 
down export prices, import prices have 
been something else again; the two sets 
of prices do not come down pari passu. 

We find, therefore, that, while ex- 
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ports gained 12.5 per cent in February, 
imports increased 44 per cent, leaving 
the unfavorable trade balance 320 per 
cent higher. Imports have risen that 
high only in part because the export 
industries had to be supplied with raw 
materials. They are high also because 
of the need of supplying the hungry 
war machine with equipment. 

In this situation, the Japanese gov- 
ernment has begun to apply stricter 
control to export groups, hoping there- 
by to tone down the competition be- 
tween Japanese exporting interests. 
At times Japanese concerns, bidding 
against one another, have forced prices 
on exports down 50 per cent under the 
minimum price quoted by competitors 
from other nations. Backed by the 
low yen and peonage wages, Japanese 
companies have been able to make prof- 
its for themselves on this basis, but 
the Japanese economy has not benefited 
correspondingly. 

Sales of this character have led to 
charges of dumping and some markets 
have been closed entirely to the low- 
bidding Japanese. Moreover, the 
foreign exchange realized from these 
sales is insufficient, when compared 
with price levels abroad, to pay for 
the imports required by Japanese 
manufacturers and munitions makers. 
Accordingly, the government will try 
to see that Japanese shippers quote 
prices low enough to get the business 
but not too low. 


Italian Front 


MANY THINGS did Hitler learn from 
Mussolini’s methods; and now Italy, 
in the foreign trade field, is returning 
the compliment. The system of bal- 
anced exchange or direct barter in 
foreign trade, of which Germany is 
the principal exponent, has now been 
added to the Italian armory of trade 
weapons. 

The experience of Germany has left 
little recommendation to other coun- 
tries to adopt the policy. Since Febru- 
ary 16, Italy has applied rigid quotas 
to all imports, and has indicated that 
these quotas will be increased only to 
the extent that Italian exports to any 
particular nation are increased. As in 
the case of Germany, this policy is 
aimed chiefly at the United States, the 
country with which Italy has the larg- 
est adverse balance, the richest market 
in the world. 


Germany has got precisely nowhere 
in its effort to persuade the United 
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States, on pain of losing an export mar- 
ket, to take more German goods. Italy, 
it would appear, will meet a like fate. 
One month after Italy plunked for bal- 
anced exchange and direct barter, the 
United States rejected an offer from 
Italy to barter 100,000 bales of raw 
cotton for 60,000 bales of Italian silk. 

The new Italian external trade 
policy, patterned after the regulations 
in effect in Germany, Yugoslavia, Tur- 
key, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania and 
Uruguay, bodes no good for the nego- 
tiations with the United States for a 
reciprocal trade treaty. Without wait- 
ing to see how the new policy would 
work, however, Italy has suffered the 
lira to depreciate about 7 per cent. 

Thus the lira is in fact, if not by 
official admission, revalued. 


Latin American Sector 


INDUSTRIAL NATIONS, like the United 
States, Great Britain, Germany and 
Japan, which have counted heavily on 
the raw material producing South 
American countries as a market for 
their manufactured goods, would do 
well to ponder the trend of events in 
the Southern Hemisphere. Not only 
are they giving the United States 
keener competition all the time in agri- 
cultural exports, such as wheat, cotton 
and animal products; they are at the 
same time having their industrial 
revolution. 

The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce finds that the proportion of 
the Argentine’s population engaged in 
industrial pursuits has increased from 
38 to 43 per cent in the last two dec- 
ades. Brazil’s record is about the same. 
Argentina has now flatly refused to 
enter the international wheat agree- 
ment on the ground that the wheat it 
sells abroad helps to pay for imports 
of machinery. 

The United States has a preferred 
position in the Brazilian market be- 
cause this country takes nearly all of 
Brazil’s chief crop, coffee; but the 
British are trying not to be left out 
of so potentially large a trade. In 
the last crop year Britain took 199,967 
bales of Brazilian cotton, against 4,591 
in the previous year; and the Roths- 
childs of London are extending a credit 
of £4,000,009 to Brazil, repayable in 


from seven to ten years. 
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German Front 
GERMANY is now taking a new tack in 





its economic maneuvering. For the 
last few years exports have been sub- 
sidized at the expense of German 
creditors abroad. 

Transfers of sums owing to these 
creditors have been prevented, and 
German exporters have made use of 
the balances so accruing, necessaril; 
quoted at a heavy discount under the 
free mark, and have bought in cheaply 
the German bonds abroad on which 
service was being denied. But now the 
supply of blocked marks in Germany is 
insufficient to do alone the job of sub- 
sidizing German exports. So Dr. 
Schacht, the economic dictator, is pro- 
posing to create equalization funds to 
be raised from all German industries 
to be applied to exports. 

In this way, he believes, exporters 
can be subsidized sufficiently to allow 
them to compete with countries having 
depreciated currencies. More than 
that, he intends to break away as soon 
as he can from the clearing agreements 
with nearly all leading European coun- 
tries which take some 400,000,000 
marks a year out of the proceeds of 
German exports to provide service on 
German debt. He declares that there 
is now a domestic boom which has 
obliged every industry to export to 
keep it going. 


British Front 


THE LONG EXPECTED, often predicted, 
fall in the British pound has lately 
taken place, but the results have not all 
been of the kind that the British bank 
chairmen foretold at their annual 
stockholders’ meetings when _ they 
prophesied a decline in sterling. From 
a high for the year of $4.94 in early 
January, the pound dropped 22 cents. 

The most recent slump in the pound, 
then, has had two noteworthy effects. 
While sterling was falling its hardest, 
the White House casually remarked 
that American prices were still not 
high enough. It was later made known 
that the President was not speaking of 
further devaluation; but the remark 
served the purpose of reminding the 
world that the gold content of the dol- 
lar could be reduced again. And the 
weakness of the pound did not find the 
gold block so passive this time. The 
steady decline in the pound caused such 
grave doubts over the ability and will- 
ingness of the gold remnant on the 
Continent to stay put, that the gold 
currencies soon began to outdo the 
pound in weakness. 


NEW OUTLOOK 
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The Temper of the People 


by George E. Sokolsky 


This is the second article, in a new series of road reports by 


Mr. Sokolsky. 


| N THE MIDDLE WEST every- 
one was at the moment interested 
in the battle of the termites, but on 
the Pacific Coast the debate seemed 
to be a noise of diminishing intensity. 
In the Middle West men still talk of 
Washington politics, of the doings of 
the President and his friends; on the 
Pacific Coast all the excite- 
ment seems at the moment to 
be over Communism. I some- 
times wonder whether the 
country isn’t too large alto- 
gether, because out here on 
the Coast I seem to be so very 
far away from all the issues 
which seem to be so urgent in 
the rest of the country. Calli- 
fornia is politically more re- 
mote from Washington than 
I found London to be. Does 
everything stop at the Rocky 
Mountains? Are these fright- 
ened people here, who take 
the Townsend Plan seriously 
and roll up votes for Upton 
Sinclair and get hysterical over 
John Strachey and believe that 
a subversive agitator is under 
every bed, the same Americans 
that one sees in New York or 
New England? Are they the 
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It discusses conditions west of the Rockies. 


same? Are they of the same nation 
as the men I met at Kohler and De- 
troit and Flint and Lansing and 
Akron, who were hard-headedly seek- 
ing to solve important problems aris- 
ing out of the Depression? The 
change in atmosphere is startling. 
For a month I had met business men 
and working men who were 
pulling together. In the auto- 
mobile industry I had 
watched an election which is 
the first genuine experiment in 
democratizing the relations 
between capital and labor. I 
had been down to see a rubber 
factory where the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of industrial re- 
lations and the president of 
the company union were prac- 
tical men who were trying to 
get the most out of the pro- 
ductivity of the factory. 
Those men were not afraid 
either of the present or of the 
future. They were facing both 
periods as involving problems 
that thoughtful and conscien- 
tious men could solve. Here 
I find hysterical fear. Here I 
find human beings of forty 
fearful lest they starve at 
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fifty. Here I find human beings of fifty demand- 
ing to be put upon doles. Here there seems to be, 
in all this sunshine and the glory of vegetation and 
the gentleness of climate, a deadly hopelessness 
which weighs down upon me and makes me feel 
that what these people need is a good swift icy 
blast of New England weather to remind them 
that we are still a hardy people. 


The Wave of Fear 


0 blame it all on a salubrious climate and cheap 
ET food is too easy. It is true that life is cheap any- 
where in California compared with most other parts 
of the United States. Food is so inexpensive in the 
open markets of Los Angeles that if I were seeking 
for nothing better in life than food, this would be 
the place to live. But the middle class, retired 
Middle Western farmers, still manage to live on 
savings in spite of the Depression; and they appear 
to be just as looney in their religion and their eco- 
nomics as the panhandlers who make for California 
in preference to flop-houses. Is it too much sun- 
shine that makes it possible for the Governor of 
this state, after he had been elected to avert Sin- 
clair, to announce that he favored the Townsend 
plan? Or is it just that this state has become a 
refuge for the idlers and lazy people of the coun- 
try, so that the substantial, constructive citizens of 
the state are literally being swamped by surplus 
population from every part of the country? 

In San Francisco and Los Angeles I heard the 
same story about this wave of fear which influences 
every political question in California. This sensa- 
tion of fear had been artificially stimulated after 
the general strike in San Francisco last summer 
and Fascistic individuals are utilizing the situation 
to strengthen themselves. That I had found also 
in Chicago, where racketeers are using the distress 
of a people five years in the Depression to label 
every suggestion for a solution as Communistic. In 
fact, in Chicago, I found that some of those who 
refer to others as Communists are themselves advo- 
cating Marxian doctrines without knowing it. The 
intellectual process at work in all this label-hurling 
is most astonishing, for men and women who attack 
the profit-motive most violently also attack the de- 
fenders of the profit-motive as Communists. 

The madness of it all, it seems to me, lies in 
the fact that the profit-motive requires an intel- 
lectual defense and that the country is ready for 
a very definite swing to the Right. But these 
racketeers and crazy folk are keeping the pot so 
stirred up that it becomes increasingly difficult to 
discover exactly what it is that they want this coun- 
try to do. A Freudian might find a solution; no 
student of politics or economics can. 

I met a woman in Chicago, who, after I had 
presented so strictly a capitalistic point of view (in 
fact, so Adam Smithish that afterwards I wondered 
whether in my enthusiasm for capitalism I had not 
overstated my case), afterwards announced that I 
was speaking capitalism so that one might not dis- 
cover that secretly I was a Communist. I was 
told in Los Angeles that a racketeering organiza- 
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tion is putting spies on every block to search out 
Communists, which means that perfectly decent 
folk will be accused of subversive thoughts and con- 
duct if they so much as suggest that it is necessary 
to analyze the causes of the Depression to find 
measures to avoid similar crises. 

A living is to be made in all this, and some men 
are making excellent livings out of it; and the whole 
thing seems to be very dangerous, because it diverts 
the mind of the public from constructive measures 
to every harebrained scheme and plan and every 
phobia that twisted minds can conceive. The 
whole thing seems to be a contest between senility 
and cupidity for leadership. 

It was, then, with great delight that I drove 
down to Palo Alto and called on Mr. Hoover. 
The last time I saw Mr. Hoover was in 1931. He 
was old and tired. Then I left him with the feel- 
ing that here was a man who was bearing a very 
heavy load and finding it unbearable. In Palo 
Alto I found a Herbert Hoover who was a surprise 
to me: a young man, alert in step, interesting, stimu- 
lating, forceful, friendly, a man who could tell a 
story and turn a sentence into a jest. It was a little 
dificult to realize that this gray, cold face of the 
Presidency had become a cheerful personality. 

As I sat with Mr. Hoover, I remembered some 
of my old Chinese friends, who, after they had re- 
tired from office to their native village, or to a 
monastery on a hill, took on universal wisdom. It 
was like a man sitting on top of a mountain looking 
into the valley and understanding all that had hap- 
pened in the valley and yet never becoming part of 
its turmoil. Roughly, I should say Mr. Hoover is 
twenty years younger than when I saw him in the 
White House, and twenty years more vigorous. 

They speak well of him in San Francisco. They 
like him. He is just a citizen. He goes to a mid- 
day luncheon at a club, he sits about with his 
friends, he visits freely. He has none of the man- 
darin tone of the retired President. He has all 
the simplicity of one to whom democracy is not only 
a faith but a habit. 


Just a New Vocation 


TT I had not expected in Mr. Hoover. We in 
the East rather think of him as sitting on a uni- 
versity campus and sulking, far from the scene of 
action. We rather picture a man, who, hav- 
ing been disappointed, shut himself away from his 
friends and the world. Instead of that he simply 
changed his vocation in life. He ceased to be a 
President and became a citizen. He ceased to be 
surrounded by Secret Service agents, and walks the 
street like any man. He has permitted himself to 
become one of the crowd, and perhaps is happier. 

No one can see Mr. Hoover in this attitude and 
this atmosphere without realizing what an essen- 
tially sound country this is. Almest anywhere suclt 
a Depression as Mr. Hoover’s administration de- 
veloped would have led to revolution and fighting, 
and he himself would have perhaps found it difficult 
to retire from the excitement and greatness to the 
peace of obscurity after a quarter of a century of 
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public service. Yet here he is, able to step down 
from the highest office to the simplest life. 

We apparently don’t know Herbert Hoover at 
all in the United States. It is a little difficult to 
know a man as well as his valet, or for that matter 
as his chauffeur does. It was Mr. Hoover’s chauf- 
feur who drove me from Palo Alto to San Fran- 
cisco, and we were talking about things; and in a 
moment of emotional self-expression the chauffeur 
exploded, ‘The old man’s the greatest man in the 
world today.” 

Down in Iowa I came across a very curious situa- 
tion for the United States. Farmers, agricultural 
school teachers, men on trains, all were telling the 
same story with great glee. It seems as though in 
the processing of pigs the great minds who proc- 
essed the pigs had forgotten that it is all right to 
kill the males, but the females must be allowed to 
live. The result is that there are no sows in Iowa. 

They told me that they were importing pigs 
from China, barley from California and oats from 
the Argentine, and that the main business of the 
railroads was to bring commodities into Iowa that 
had always grown in Iowa and made the Middle 
West famous. It is impossible quite to laugh this 
situation away because it has had the effect of 
demonstrating to the farmer that in his simplicity 
he had as clear an understanding of the situation 
as the great experts, and that although he may at 
times have produced too much, he protected himself 
against producing nothing at all. There is no en- 
thusiasm in the parts of the corn belt that I visited, 
for the New Deal. They like the processing checks, 
but they don’t like to pay for seeds from the 
Argentine. 


A New Deal No Longer New 


HE New Deal has, in these parts of the world, 

really become something quite old. The year 
1929 is forgotten. What is remembered is the current 
situation. In the Middle West and in the Far West 
the antagonisms which I found last year toward 
bankers and Republicans seems to have passed 
away altogether. The distrust of the industrialists 
and even the monopolies seems not to be affecting 
public opinion. The banker has by no means be- 
come popular; there is still a very general sentiment 
that he might have averted the Depression. I was 
in Pittsburgh when the Mellon Case started, and 
I discussed the case with all sorts of people. Mel- 
lon as a man is hardly known and as a banker he 
is not liked. But I could not find anywhere any 
particular excitement on the subject. Nobody 
wanted Mellon to go to jail. Two years ago, they 
wanted all bankers to go to jail. 

Among the workers a real fight is developing be- 
tween the professional labor leaders and the new 
company union leaders. The professional labor 
leaders, as one sees them about the country, are 
mostly men who for many years have not worked 
at anything but leading labor. They constitute a 
distinct class in the community. They get decent 
salaries and have expense accounts and adopt the 
attitude of bosses toward the working men. They 
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tell the working man what to do and expect him to 


do it, and the working man doesn’t like it. In 
many factories men told me that as long as some- 
body in Washington or Chicago was appointing 
local labor leaders, the men would never stand be- 
hind the unions. I found this particularly true in 
the automobile industry. 

The new type of labor leader comes out of the 
shop; in fact, he remains in the shop and usually 
makes his pay partly by working on the old job 
and partly by running the company union. Where- 
as the professional labor leader has as his con- 
stituency, workers scattered in many plants and 
often all over the country, the employee representa- 
tive has as his constituents only the men in the 
plant. They know him and they know his capac- 
ity and his weakness. They selected him. If he 
fails on the job they can easily get rid of him, be- 
cause the only support he has is the willingness of 
the men to work with him. In the Goodrich rubber 
plant, the men can actually exercise the recall. 
Whereas the old professional leader has an ace in 
the hole, because he is recognized by the American 
Federation of Labor, the new type of leader has 
nothing to support him but his success in winning 
consideration for the desires of the men. This, in 
fact, is an element of strength because he cannot 
afford to play national politics. He has to look 
after the welfare of the men. 


A Leader in Action 


WATCHED one of these new leaders at work in 

a rubber factory. He was young and alert and 
the sort of man who would be elected president of 
a lodge or alderman in a ward. In other words he 
was the sort of man who gets elected to things. 
Whereas the old fashioned labor leader had to 
go in to see the boss to make demands on broad 
general principles, the new type can go in on spe- 
cific details. He is most effective in enterprises in 
which there is a definite antagonism to the A. F. 
of L. because to encourage the workers to remain 
in the company union, the bosses are likely to make 
concessions through its officials which would be 
refused to A. F. of L. organizers. 

I found that what the American worker wanted 
was more money and mostly that. Usually in a 
well set up industry such as this particular one that 
I was studying in Akron, Ohio, he got as much 
money as the traffic would bear. In many plants I 
knew it to be the case that the employers laid their 
cards on the tabie in conversations with worker rep- 
resentatives so that they actually knew what the 
traffic could bear. 

But the worker has problems of seniority, of 
service credit, of special consideration or some de- 
tails of relationship; and he is actually finding that 
the head of the company union somehow manages 
to get these little questions settled with extreme 
facility. Whether it is because the employer is 
more ready to treat with his own men, or whether 
it is because these details in themselves are so unim- 
portant to the employer that he is glad to have 
them straightened out, really doesn’t matter. What 
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does matter is that while it is quite difficult for 
industry to meet the long list of demands, industry 
seems to be more than ready to meet immediate 
problems of individual workers, many of which 
involve long standing injustices. 

Let us say that a man had been employed in plant 
‘“‘“A” of a company seven years ago, and then had 
quit for six months and then got a position in plant 
“B” of the same company, and his service record 
gave him no credit for the period when he was em- 
ployed in plant ‘‘A.” For years he has tried to get 
this straightened out, and the foreman would not 
bother and the Personnel Department was uninter- 
ested, and maybe the rule was against him. But 
now the chairman of his company union can go 
along and perhaps in the course of a few minutes 
conversation get him those credits. To him it 
means seniority and increased pay and possibly the 
chance for better work. He therefore supports the 
company union against the American Federation of 
Labor because he gets something which can be 
measured in money as a result of his membership 
in the company union. 

But industrialists and company union officials 
have told me that their stumbling block during the 
past year has been the foreman. Whereas industry 
seems to have been adjusted through collective bar- 
gaining, the foremen find that collective bargain- 
ing involves an increased measure of limitations on 
their authority. Decisions are made by industrial 
relations experts with the heads of company unions, 
and often over the heads of the foremen. This 
process makes for considerable politics within the 
plant; and that problem will have to be solved if 
collective bargaining is to be just and effective. 

On the other hand, in all the industrial plants I 
have visited, I have found that some one man in 
management was trying to make a success of col- 
lective bargaining, and that a special group is de- 
veloping in industry which will ultimately form a 
profession of being the representatives of capital in 
collective bargaining. In other words, just as a 
new labor leader is arising, so a new figure in man- 
agement is arising—a man who concerns himself 
neither with production nor sales, but with labor 
relations. The men of this type I met in steel, 
rubber and automobiles, were practical and hard- 
headed men and curiously, considering which side 
of the fence they are on, generous in their attitude 
toward labor. 

On this trip less politics and less theoretical eco- 
nomics were talked than on any of my previous 
trips. Men seemed to be down to cases, to brass 
tacks, to specific transactions. Not once did I hear 
a single expression of regret at the death of the 
N.R.A. 

The business man who has come through the 
Depression seems to have a stout heart and a re- 
newed faith in his abilities. The working man who 
is employed seems to feel that he has a vested 
interest in his job, and he will fight anyone, capital 
or labor, who will imperil that job. 

The farmer who stuck through these five years 
on the farm without losing it, has begun to feel 
that he has seen more fool tricks in five years than 
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he had seen during the rest of his life, but that it 
is all over. 

The group which is still protesting loudly against 
the Depression and the Recovery is the profes- 
sional class—doctors, lawyers, teachers. And pro- 
fessors seem to have become such a terrific bore 
that I have met men who will turn down an invita- 
tion to dinner when there is the slightest possi 
bility of some brilliant economist from a university 
being present. The questions that come from audi. 
ences after lectures are more specific than general. 

It is only possible for me on this sort of mission 
to respond to the atmosphere in which I am at the 
moment; and during the past month that atmos- 
phere has been becoming steadily more conserva- 
tive and steadily less pessimistic. Wherever I 
went I asked questions about the radio talks of the 
three mud-slingers: Hugh Johnson, Huey Long 
and Father Coughlin. It would seem that of the 
three the only one who gained anything in prestige 
or good will was Huey Long. The speech was 
taken seriously. Father Coughlin offended good 
taste very generally. 


It Doesn’t Go in the West 


I DO not believe that I have in years listened to 
such positive pros and cons as when the name of 
the Priest has been mentioned. In his reply to 
General Johnson he offended it in two ways: first, 
by referring to the private life of General John- 
son and then not coming through with a nasty story, 
and secondly, by his vicious attack on Mr. Baruch. 
Whomever I asked about it seemed to have the same 
reply—it isn’t the business of a Priest to speak that 
way of any man. Whatever stories Father Cough- 
lin may have heard about General Johnson, every- 
body has heard them all over the country; and I 
suppose that everybody repeats those stories. In 
fact, rarely in any part of the world have I listened 
to such filth about public men, and for that matter, 
women, as I have on this particular trip. 

A reaction is setting in to that. The women of 
the country are beginning to resent it; and they are 
beginning to resent not only that their public men 
and women should have allowed themselves to be- 
come subject for gossip and scandal but that the 
stories should be repeated on every occasion. It 
used to be after-dinner and smoking-car conversa- 
tion to tell a good one out of Washington; nobody 
wants to listen to it today. And when a Priest 
permits himself to refer to these stories in a public 
address, he imperils his influence in the country. 
I can say that more persons with whom I conversed 
referred to that paragraph in Father Coughlin’s 
speech than to his economics. 

Here on the West Coast Father Coughlin seems 
to have no influence, Huey is a curiosity and John- 
son is a dodo. They have their own heroes— 
Townsend, Sinclair and many others. But taken 
all in all, in the great debate Huey seemed to be 
more dignified and less vituperative, and people 
liked it. 

This country is still influenced by essential 
Calvinism. 
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Progress Reports 


ON PLENOCRACY: The Plenocrats (just 
at the moment we forget what it is 
that they’re after) have decided that 
the time has come to provide them- 
selves with a practical source of revenue 
of funds to carry on their cause. While 
the New Dealers are laboring to cut 
down farm acreage, the Plenocrats have 
acquired 110 acres of farm land on 
the outskirts of Chicago and are plan- 
ning to go into raising foodstuffs in 
a big way. The first crop of the en- 
tire farm will be horse-radish. 

It may not be economically sound 
to glut the horse-radish market in such 
fashion, but horse-radish seems to fit 
into the philosophy of Plenocracy, 
which is: “Nature in action!” 


9 


ON PROHIBITION: The Nobles of Alco- 
hol, the hierarchy of workers in the 
Alcohol Trust of the U.S.S.R., where 
complete abstinence was once a tenet 
of the Party, regret to report that they 
are 37 per cent behind in production in 
their Five Year Hard Liquor Plan. 


9 


ON LIMBURGER: Out lowa way, two 
of Mr. Farley’s warring boys of the 
P. O. Dept. have gotten together and 
agreed that it’s not a stench. If you 
like it, it’s a comestible and—shippable. 


9 


ON ARTS: The art critic of the New 
York Times, in reporting the Shinn 
exhibit, claims that it contains several 
rococo nudes. 

9 


O. B. E. 


A RECENT TRANSATLANTIC CROSSING 
was not a very pleasant affair at the 
Captain’s table owing to a long stand- 
ing feud between the Captain and the 
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Talk of the Nation 


Chief Engineer. The rivalry was in- 
tensified when, just before sailing, 
word came that through the gracious- 
ness of his Britannic Majesty there had 
been bestowed, upon the Captain, the 
Order of the British Empire (O. B. 
E.). During the crossing the Captain 
lost every available opportunity to keep 
his new distinction a secret. Finally 
the Chief Engineer could stand it no 
longer. He came to table one night to 
announce to the assembled guests that 
he, too, was an O. B. E. 

“Oh, are you?” gushed the lady at 
his right. 

“Yes,” was the reply, with a glare at 
the Captain. “An Oil Burning Ex- 


pert.” 
9 
Teeth 


IN THE EARLY DAYS of FERA, when 
there existed among not a few of the 
assistant chefs of the alphabet soup the 
idea that the Escofier of the New 
Deal really intended that the govern- 
ment should do everything for its 126,- 
000,000 (now believed to be about 
140,000,000) citizens, an elderly man 
applied at relief headquarters in New 
York City. He proved the required 
degree of poverty. He also satisfied 
the spending agency that his greatest 
misery came from his teeth. He sub- 
mitted indisputable evidence that all of 
them ought to come out. (1) Would 
the government stand for it—i.e., pay 
for it? (2) Would the government 
buy him a pair of store teeth? 

As to the first request, the relief 
agency was pretty sure the government 
was prepared to do the handsome thing. 
As to the second, there was some doubt. 
The applicant was told to report back 
in a few days. In the meantime fur- 
ther queries would be made at State 
Headquarters. 

The gentleman of the bad molars did 















as directed. When he made his next 
visit he was informed definitely that 
the government was prepared to pay 
for the extraction. No decision yet on 
whether Mr. Ickes was authorized to 
go into the open market for bridge 
work. Report back in a week, he was 
told, maybe there would be definite 
word then. He again did as directed. 
Again no definite word. 

Well, the thing dragged on that way 
for months. Finally the glad news 
came, presumably direct from head- 
quarters. The sufferer was told to go 
ahead and have his troublesome teeth 
pulled and funds for that part of the 
undertaking were immediately sup- 
plied. 

When the operation was performed 
the now toothless applicant again ap- 
peared before his local relief board to 
receive the disheartening information 
that there had been a hitch somewhere; 
no funds for new teeth would be avail- 
able until July, 1936! And nothing 
could be done about that. 

There is a sequel to this sad tale. In 
the course of her travels Mrs. Roose- 
velt heard the story and when next she 
met the President of the United States 
he was told the story. Mr. Rovwsevelt 
was deeply impressed with this miscar- 
riage of the best intentions of an all- 
benevolent government. He insisted 
that there must be a happy ending to 
the story. He asked Mrs. Roosevelt 
to have Miss Lorena Hickok, who not 
only serves as an efficient aide to the 
First Lady but who is also a special 
relief investigator for the White 
House, look into the situation and see 
that the Relief Administration (by 
special order) made full amends. The 
requested Presidential Investigation 


was speedily and efficiently made, turn- 
ing up the following information: 
“Case closed. Applicant dead. Cause: 
malnutrition.” 
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Canadian 


THERE HAS BEEN A BROADWAY LEGEND 
of many years standing to the effect 
that the best of goodwill did not exist 
between the Canadian people and that 
great American institution, George M. 
Cohan. The cause of the severance of 
the diplomatic relations is lost to an- 
tiquity; or at least lost from memory 
by the Broadway veteran who told us 
this story. In any event the idea that 
there was bad blood between the Brit- 
ish Dominion and Uncle Sam’s great 
vocal flag waver was so powerful, we 
are told, that Mr. Cohan himself ap- 
proached the Canadian part of his road 
tour of “4h Wilderness” with consid- 
erable trepidation. 

Everything in the early stages of the 
Canadian swing convinced Mr. Cohan 
that the legend must be a myth. Never- 
theless, Broadway’s First Actor con- 
tinued to fear the worst. He still had 
his fingers crossed when on a certain 
Canadian twilight on leaving a theatre 
after a matinee in Toronto he saw 
coming toward him down the alley 
leading to the stage door a belligerent 
appearing individual, most obviously on 
destruction bent. The Menace, which 
Mr. Cohan promptly decided was all 
Canada’s disapprobation incarnate, 
came on, head lowered, muttering to 
himself. Mr. Cohan was convinced 
then that his worst fears were about 
to be fulfilled. The alley was narrow, 
contact seemed impossible to avoid, al- 
though up to the moment of meeting, 
the Menace, his head still lowered, did 
not seem to be aware of Mr. Cohan’s 
presence. Then he spoke, saying, “Get 
out of my way you low-down Cana- 
dian,” and pushed on, still full of pur- 
pose—toward the stage-door of the 
Canadian theatre. 


9 
More Land 


A TRAVELER out of a far section of the 
Northwest, where he visited recently 
and which, although it did not produce 
one comestible blade of foodstuff last 
year, is booming with relief money as 
it never boomed in the days of Hoover- 
ian prosperity, returns to tell us of the 
dilemma of a family of four, consisting 
of a father, mother, a married son and 
his wife. The quandary, which had led 
to many long family arguments, rose 
out of the single question of what to 
do with the $1,200 cheque which had 
just been received from AAA for the 
previous season’s effort of non-plant- 
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ing. The Old Man (the nominal head 
of the family) had taken little part in 
the conversations as to what should be 
done with the windfall. But at last 
he spoke, and with final and convincing 
authority. 

“Tell ya what we'll do with it,” he 
said. “Son Bob here has always wanted 
to go into farmin’ on his own. High 
time he got started, too. We'll take 
the money and buy that quarter sec- 
tion of Andrews’ cross the road.” 


8 
Rehearsal 


IF YOU REMEMBER that warm day last 
autumn when two grimy fellows in the 
newspaper ads looked pop-eyed out of 
a manhole at the exterior of a nearby 
restaurant to observe that “Childs’ has 
changed,” you may be interested in this 
additional information about the inside 
of the place. If not, you still may take 
satisfaction in knowing how to remem- 
ber the ketchup. 

All this makes sense when you re- 
trace our experience on one of the 
recent days when nobody turned up 
to buy our luncheon. We dropped into 
the nearest depot of this rejuvenated 
chain (“The Nation’s Host from 
Coast to Coast”) and ordered four 
fried oysters. When the quartet ar- 
rived we asked for ketchup, and aston- 
ishingly, the little green-and-white 
waitress (she was just green in the 
earlier phase) produced the ketchup 
cruet from her tray. 

“That’s one thing,” she said, “that 
I’ll never forget as long as I live!” At 
our insistence she explained things. 

It appears that late every Friday 
morning in that quondam gymnasium 
of the flapjack, just before the first 
mid-day passerby succumbs to the pangs 
of hunger, the waitresses of Childs, 
with a committee of violently preju- 
diced critics, stage a rehearsal of the 
great event immediately to follow. 
Some serve at the tables with empty 
dishes and burnished feeding tools, 
while others realistically fill gaps in 
the ritual as dummy customers. 

Before noon on the day of which we 
are speaking our waitress had been one 
of those afoot. With a touch of 
prophecy she had been balancing a plate 
with four hypothetical oysters. She had 
the ketchup too, and she swung it 
down to her “guest” with the same 
verve which had so aroused our own 
admiration. Her form, so to speak, 
was perfect—with one exception. 
When there’s a cloth on the table the 








ketchup must be curbed by a saucer. 
And right now there was a cloth and 
there was no saucer. 
And—practically direct quote—did 
she get hell! 
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Press 
(Continued from page 10) 


nored than the Englishman’s late after- 
noon demand for tea. 

It is interesting as a phenomenon, 
for at a precise split second of each 
baseball afternoon of the season, news- 
men, particularly those who are not 
sport fans, must jettison their news 
judgment completely in so far as the 
front page is concerned. Between the 
dark and the daylight there comes a 
pause in the afternoon newspaper off- 
ces of the land when the sports depart- 
ments take over completely. Baseball 
scores become the world’s supreme con- 
cern of the moment. 

There is a mechanical precision in 
handling late box scores and new leads 
direct by wire from the ball parks of 
the nation which even the unpatriotic 
nonconformist may admire. As a rule 
no more than half a dozen lines, devoid 
of any serious word painting, telling 
the news of the particular outcome of 
a particular contest gets onto the front 
page. ‘The rest is in the “runover,” 
most of it color and gossip about the 
players, written earlier in the morn- 
ing or even the night before. The real 
achievement in the baseball extra is all 
on the front page, and almost all the 
credit for that achievement belongs to 
the desk men and to the make-up editor 
and his assistants. Since the news thus 
displayed and thus dispensed is prac- 
tically the identical common product of 
all competing newspapers, the form of 
presentation becomes of supreme im- 
portance. A large element of the suc- 
cess in this effort thus goes to the 
proper handling and arrangement of 
type. 

The necessity of news to make way 
for box scores and sports headlines is 
the conferring of an opportunity to 
display ingenuity on the part of the 
news editor in the small space left to 
him. His real mettle and value are 
tested and shown in his handling of this 
opportunity. The sports extra season 
thereby becomes a time in which the 
real ability and worth of afternoon 
news editors can be measured and ap- 
praised. 

The customary amount of space 

(Continued on page 58) 
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$25.00 WEEKLY BENEFIT 
also $10.000 Principal Sum! 


Some of the Feature 
of This Limited Policy 


No Medical Examination 


UPPOSE you meet with an accident or 
sickness tonight—will your income con- 
tinue? 

Remember, few escape without accident 
—and none of us can tell what tomorrow 
holds for us. While you are reading this 
warning, somewhere ghastly tragedy, flood or 
fire, some automobile or train disaster, is 
taking its toll of human life or limb. 


Now is the Time to 
Protect Yourself! 


If you suddenly became ill—would your 
income stop? What if you suffered from 
‘obar pneumonia, an appendicitis operation, 
er any of the many common ills which are 
tovered in this unusual policy; wouldn’t you 
rest easier and convalesce more quickly if 
you knew that our company stood ready to 


—~———"MAIL THE COUPON NOW"! 


North American Accident 
Insurance Company 
694 Title Bildg., Newark, N. J. 


At no cost to me mail copy of your FREE 
beoklet ‘“‘CASH or Sympathy.’’ There is no obli- 
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PREMIUM $10 A YEAR 
ONLY $2.50 DOWN 


and 


Balance in Monthly Payments 





help lift from your shoulders the distressing 
financial burdens in case of a personal 
tragedy? 

A Sudden Accident! A Sudden Sickness! 
Can you say neither will happen to you? 


Then don’t delay another day. Protect 
yourself by insuring in the largest and oldest 
exclusive Accident and Health Company in 
America. Send the coupon NOW for com- 
plete information about our new $10,000 
Accident and Sickness Policy. 


No Dues No Assessments 
MEN AND WOMEN 


16 to 69 Years Accepted 


$10,000 Principal sum. 
$10,000 Loss of hands, feet 


or eyesight. 


$25 Weekly Benefits 
for stated accidents and sickness 


Doctor’s Bills, Hospital Benefits, Emergency 
Benefit and other liberal features to help in 
time of need—all clearly shown in policy. This 
is a simple and understandable policy—with- 
out complicated or misleading clauses. You 
know exactly what every word means—and 
every word means exactly what it says. 


Over $20,000,000.00 
Paid in Claims! 








Under Direct Supervision of 46 State Insurance Departments 
Largest and Oldest Exclusive Health and Accident Insurance Company in America 


NORTH AMERICAN 


Accident Insurance Co. 


of 
Chicago 


694 Title Bldg., Newark, New Jersey 


Established Over 48 Years | 


AGENTS Wanted for New Territory 
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| The Aristocrat of Vermouths 





Purveyors to His Majesty the King of Italy, to His 
Majesty the King of Roumania, to the House of 
Lords, and to His Majesty the King of Spain 


CHOSEN FAVORITE 


of KINGS and 
CONNOISSEURS 





Proudly purveyed in royal courts of Europe, 
and chosen favorite of ‘all the King's men.” 
A bit dryer, trifle stronger—Cora puts a 
brand-new taste thrill in cocktails. Two 
styles — Cora Italian Vermouth, made in Italy; 
Cora French (dry) Vermouth, made in France. 


Try the Cora Continental — Use highball glass— 
1 jigger Italian, 1 jigger French, twist of lemon 
peel dropped in glass, lump of ice, dash of seltzer. 


Distributors: McKESSON & ROBBINS, Incor 


New York. NY 
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available on the front page for news is 
cut in half; in some cases there is an 
even greater reduction. The display 
space, speaking generally, all goes to 
the didoes of the big league players. 
This, in so far as the handling of the 
other news is concerned, means the im- 
position of an artificial condition re- 
quiring its presentation without the 
benefit of display, a condition somewhat 
analogous to that of the conservative 
press, particularly the journals of opin- 
ion on the Continent. With only a 
few hours each afternoon to experi- 
ment with this form, it must be said, 
again speaking generally, that the 
American news editors do not acquit 
themselves very creditably. 


Books 
(Continued from page 10) 


inventive resourcefulness beside which 
the repetitions of Wolfe’s prose-poems 
seem confessions of imaginative bank- 
ruptcy. Nor is it enough to point out, 
as Chamberlain does, that Melville 
was also guilty of mystical routings and 
uncontrolled verbal spasms. We know 
that Melville was acutely and bitterly 
conscious of these shortcomings in his 
work, that his creative heart was liter- 
ally broken because he did not have the 
opportunity to revise and finish his 
books—“Moby Dick” was put into 
type page by page, as Melville wrote it. 

The second characteristic that all the 
reviewers have hailed is Wolfe’s osten- 
tatious Americanism. Page after page 
of this second novel is filled with inco- 
herent rhapsodies on America—or, 
more exactly, on the South and East. 
Although he stems from Whitman, and 
imitates Whitman’s catalogues of 
American and Indian place-names, he 
seems to think of America as that 
stretch lying between Asheville, North 
Carolina, and Boston, beside the rail- 
road tracks. His vision of America is 
indeed that of a man who looks out 
upon it from a Pullman window, and 
lets his imagination race, ungoverned 
by its realities; “Of Time and the 
River” is laid in Asheville (Altmount 
in the book), in Cambridge, in New 
York, in Paris and in Oxford. True, 
the European trip serves to convince 
Eugene Gant, the hero of the volume, 
that his place is in America, and he 
vigorously defends America, the Amer- 





ica of picturesque and honest place- 
names, of overpowering restlessness 
and excitement, against the slurs of 
some elegantly infantile ex-patriots. 
But again the “Americanism” of the 
book stands out only in comparison 
with the novels of the people who have 
spent most of their lives abroad, or 
who are rooted in some special sec- 
tion, Tennessee or New Mexico or 
New England, which they identify 
with the country as a whole. 


This is not to say that there are not 
some extremely suggestive and inspir- 
ing passages in “Of Time and the 
River.” Parts of it are rich and lyric, 
and when Wolfe writes of his own 
people, of his own family and com- 
munity, his talent is firmly under con- 
trol; the literal accuracy of his observa- 
tion is impressive. Moreover he 
understands that a high standard of 
accuracy is not incompatible with a 
lyric statement, and so avoids the weak- 
ness of Dreiser and others who wrote 
as if a “dull” life could only be writ- 
ten about in dull and uninspired lan- 


guage. 


Wolfe is obviously at home with the 
“common people’”—insofar as the com- 
mon people mean the lower middle 
class Southerners, the salesmen, the 
landlords, the real estate agents—and 
he delights in their picturesqueness, 
their queer turns of speech, their repe- 
titions, their homely philosophy; he is 
acutely conscious of the gap between 
their culture, the culture of baseball 
games, politics, local gossip, and the 
self-conscious “culture” of the isolated, 
cultivated, intellectuals. ‘Of Time 
and the River,” like “(Look Homeward, 
Angel!” is a dramatization of this 
theme; the basic pattern of the two 
books is determined by the conflict be- 
tween the real culture of the people 
and the pretensions of the recognized 
carriers of “culture.” As such it is of 
great value, though its value would be 
greater if Wolfe had selected, for his 
representatives of “culture,” not the 
spineless and brainless frauds, but the 
most gifted and eloquent and best-in- 
formed figures to play off against the 
vital Gants. “Of Time and the River” 
is one of those novels that are highly 
and properly praised, but in most cases 
for the wrong reason, or in an undis- 
criminating fashion that, if generally 
applied, would make all our critical 
distinctions meaningless. 


—Rosert CANTWELL. 
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Stage and Screen 
(Continued from page 10) 


ing that there no longer was such a 
thing as a season in theatres, is again 
becoming reconciled with the fact that 
summer is a period of inaction. The 
return to the old plan has come not on 
account of Depression alone, but be- 
cause June, July and August are essen- 
tially outdoor months, aggravated by 
the discouragements of Daylight Sav- 
ing Time; and—let this be whispered 
—Broadway’s theatres of the personal 
performance are generally of an older 
type than the up-to-date movie house 
with its successful cooling system. 

We speak of “the old plan.”’ Never- 
theless, the reversion is not all the way. 
Broadway in the summer of 1935 will 
not be as desolate as the rialto of a 
few years back, for easier transporta- 
tion and a national recognition of the 
importance of vacations, have made 
New York a rallying-place for summer 
tourists; and Broadway is as im- 
portantly to be “done” by these as the 
Statue of Liberty, Rockefeller Center 
and the legendary Chinatown. 


Consequently, one may expect the 
less expensive dramatic hit productions 
to take a chance and hang on, posting 
the required two weeks’ notice and tak- 
ing it down repeatedly with alternate 
discouragements and encouragements 
at the box office. Among the highly 
popular productions in this class are 
“The Children’s Hour,’ which will 
profit the more for dealing as it does 
with the forbidden subject of Lesbian- 
ism; “Laburnum Grove,’ with Ed- 
mund Gwenn, mainly for Edmund 
Gwenn; “The Petrified Forest,’ an 
excellent melodrama that ought to 
draw for its own sake, but which will 
be attended far more for the chance 
of seeing its star, Leslie Howard, in 
the flesh; “Post Road” with Lucile 
Watson, and “The Old Maid,’ with 
Helen Menken and Judith Anderson. 


Fresher endurance is to be expected 
of the more recent hits which have 
only started on the throng of playgoers 
resident in the town: “The Bishop 
Misbehaves,” with Walter Connolly, 
who had a similar part in a recent film 
on Chesterton’s famous detective, 


Father Brown; the knockabout farce, 
“Three Men on a Horse,’ and the 
brand-new comic, “Petticoat Fever,” 
its scene, laid of all places, in a radio 
station in Labrador, and starring, of 
all surprising persons, Dennis King. 
While summer dries up this stream, 
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Hollywood goes blithely on. It pre- 
sents Charles Laughton in a new version 
of Harry Leon Wilson’s “Ruggles of 
Red Gap,’ and proves it to be one of 
the most uproarious films of the day. 
It takes a new advantage of the 
camera’s facility for showing one actor 
simultaneously in two roles, and sub- 
mits another hilarious talkie “The 
Whole Town’s Talking,” starring Ed- 
ward G. Robinson. It offers that 
astonishingly natural and lovable child, 
Shirley Temple, in “The Little 
Colonel,” with more heart throbs than 
even her preceding vehicle, “Bright 
Eyes.” It gives us Ann Harding in 
“The Biography of a Bachelor Girl,” 
an interesting although scarcely epochal 
screen version of the S. N. Behrman 
stage success. And there is the bless- 
ing of another Will Rogers picture, 
“Life Begins at Forty.” 

But it is in the musicals that Holly- 
wood shines at the moment. One of 
the best to see is “Roberta,” a worthy, 
eminently worthy, film translation of 
Max Gordon’s Broadway bonanza that 
ended its road tour only on March 16, 
starring Fred Astaire, Ginger Rogers 
and Irene Dunne. There is also the 
spectacular “Gold Diggers of 1935,” 
with Dick Powell and Gloria Stuart. 
And there is a lovely “Naughty Mari- 
etta” with Jeanette MacDonald. 

—A. E. K. 


Radio 


(Continued from page 10) 


be of the most scintillating variety. Ex- 
President Hoover was never a very 
sensational speaker, but when in 1932 
an address of his was cut off before 
he had finished it, the protests were 
loud and long. Nor does it matter 
very much how high or low the poli- 
tics may be. Sober thought will agree 
that the recent exhibition was not of 
the purest sort. In fact it was, on 
two sides at least, not much more dig- 
nified than a contest in nasty name 
calling. The real issues of the debate 
lay under a wise-cracking vocabulary 
which, while amusing enough, did not 
go very far toward illuminating the 
facts and problems of life in America. 

But the interest was there, and it 
was held by something more than sim- 
ply the gag and quip technique of the 
general, the priest and the Kingfish. 
It was an interest in basic tendencies 
and approaches of the present social 
and economic system. ‘The interest 
was wide; it touched almost everyone 
within reach of a radio set during the 
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“Free-Swing” 
Leather Link 


with FREE-S WING ‘backs 


Can't shid off your shoulders 


If you were “The Man on the 
Flying Trapeze” — no matter 
how brisk, energetic, or active 
your mevements — the “Free- 
Swing Back” accommodates it- 
self to every body motion. Its 
rotary, self-adjusting, swivel ac- 
tion back eliminates all shoul- 
der skid, strain or pull. Perfect 
fit and comfort. Smartly styled. 
Modestly priced — you can af- 
ford several pairs. 


Most Styles $1 — others $1.50 and $2 


If your dealer hasn’t “Free-Swings” 
send us his name with your remit- 
tance and we'll supply you. 
Address 
1145 W. Congress St., Chicago 
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W. M. Kiplinger 


Author of InFLation AHEAD!— 
Wuat To Do Asout It. Editor, 
publisher of famous Kiplinger 
Washington Letters for 15 years. 
Shrewd, accurate predictor of 
trends and reporter of government 
in its effects on business, whose 
published forecasts are followed 
eagerly by his large, important cli- 
entele; confidante of Washington 
officialdom through several admin- 
istrations. 

Distinguished for concise pres- 
entations of complicated subjects in 
simple language; unbiased, dis- 
passionate, constructive critic of 
government policies, who calls 
spades spades. 


Has Been RIGHT in the Past... 
HE« Well Ahead of Time... with 
These Important Predictions On: 


Government centralized control of 
— and credit, predicted 

two years ago. 

Devaluation of the dollar, indicated 
as probable eight months ahead. 

Recent rise of foodstuff prices, pre- 
dicted six months ahead. 

Rise of NRA, the changes, and de- 
cline. 

Decline of interest rates, more than 
a year ahead. 

Reorganization of farm mortgage 
lending policies. 

Levels of unemployment, six months 
ahead. 

Failure of gold purchase to raise 
commodity prices. 

Rise of silver prices. 

On price fixing of agricultural prod- 
ucts, months ahead. 

On all AAA policies. 

The fate at scores of important 
bills in Congress, indicated ac- 
curately months in advance,—a 
consistent record for many years. 





Frederick Shelton 


who assisted Mr. Kiplinger in pre- 
paring this book. For past 14 years 
an analyst of governmental and busi- 
ness trends. Thoroughly grounded 
in politics, economics. Lawyer. Sea- 
soned observer. Always sound, 
cool, well-balanced. Has wide repu- 
tation among Washington techni- 
cians for his objective attitude on 
issues when they are at their most 
heated stages. 
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AHEAD! 


_ What to Do About It 


| i echrsiciereaghe is now definitely under way. Not because of the Gold Decision. Not despite it. 
ah because of a constantly increasing number of causes, circumstances, conditions, events. 
In the steady march toward Inflation this decision is merely one of the latest incidents. Among 
sophisticated observers, doubts as to the inevitable Inflation did not exist even before it was 


rendered. Even if it had been “unfavorable” to the Government it would not have prevented 
Inflation. New routes would have been found, 
new channels cut. 












































































To learn how to protect yourself against In- 
flation, and even to turn it to your advantage, THIS NEW BOOK TELLS 
read this new book just off the press—“INFLA- 
TION AHEAD!—WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT.” 
This is not a textbook of economic theories. It is Ow to ro ec ourse 
a specific guide for every individual who either 
earns a salary or draws an income from invest- . 
ments—for business men, lawyers, doctors, teach- = 
ers, farmers, trustees, investors. It is in the ains i a ion 
practical form of 25 semi-personal letters cover- 
ing every angle—written in simple language by 
W. M. Kiplinger and Frederick Shelton. —And Turn It To YOUR Advantage 
_ This book is entirely hardboiled. It wastes no 
Te sella rhe Sore Sn oe see Sher This book answers the fol-| building and loan asso- 
These 25 letters face reality and tell you what | /°wing questions, aan Soe eee { hould 
paidaianor, dreds of others, which you at new factors shou 
will have to face during = you, a eet ar 
* 5 coming weeks and months: eciding what todo about 
Publisher’s Note: Wh Sa teint, weiciane pol \ accu or annui- 
We are book publishers solely. Neither the to you personally—based Wh fh the best hedge 
authors nor we are connected with promoting on present income, busi- ae a Toft PE sui 
or trading in securities or commodities, nor in ness, age savings, taxes, aealens a 5 di- 
either furthering or retarding Inflation. We pub- debts insurance, invest- i DORE» toe oe se" 
lish this book because it is timely, because its ments? Gaaend wie Ga expe- 
laa disinterested, able, How will it affect your riences of other countries 
- Srmon anv Scuuster, Inc. earnings — whether you —such as the crises lead- 
s TRIN are the owner of a busi- ing to the revaluation of 
Theinformation inthis book hasnever ness, an executive, or an the franc and the Ger- 
_ before appeared any- employee? i man paper-mark catas- 
where, in any form. Will you be safer in build- trophe—what chances 
ing a home or in renting have we to control, 
one—and should you try | hedge, limit, or confine 
to get a long or short our own Inflation? 
term lease? Where are real estate 
Should you contract now prices most likely to rise 
for any purchase on in- first? 
stallment payments? How is the usual process 
Is your income within the of Inflation after depres- 
range of those which will sions being further ac- 
suffer most, unless you celerated by present 
start planning now to Governmental policies, 
“beat Inflation’’? plans, actions? 
Will your money now | How should you plan now 
be any safer in Govern- to turn Inflation to your 
ment Bonds than in advantage in 1935, 1936, 
savings banks or 1937 and 1938? 
SS Tgp MR Oa pO I gei 
00 FREE! 
ONLY $ To keep you up- 
— to-date on future 
oa developments of 
Not a “deposit” C let Inflation, we will 
but the full price ompiete | send, without cost, 
THIS of the complete supplementary re- 
BOOK, book. Tear out ports by the same 
(seeTable i ag authors. Simply 
of : this coupon NOW. Your money | gi in and return 
tents te: refunded unless youaresatisfied | the card enclosed 
above)con- with the book, - — copy of 
ins a se- as mae ‘ le DOO 
simple, semi _ _ —- 








SIMON & SCHUSTER, Inc., Dept. 134 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 

& un 386 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

with flexible +! Please sen , te f 

wep aod oe yo.2 © t “INFLATION mo HEAD ee WHAT 10. 'DO 
IMMEDIATE AC- ABOUT IT” at $1 per copy, for which I en- 

TION MAIL THIS COUPON z= close my remittance. It is understood that if this ] 

“Inflation Ahead!” was first published three weeks ago. ff book does not answer the questions and give me 












Four large editions have already been almost exhausted. _ the advice you state it will. I may return it and 
The 5th edition is being rushed into production as this [J You will refund my money. | 
announcement goes to press. NAME 

To get without delay the number of copies you need 
for yourself or your organization, mail this coupon AT ff ADDRESS | 
ONCE. (Your money refunded unless you are satisfied 
with this book.) SIMON and SCHUSTER, Inc., Book gy CET Y...--c---eccescceeeesseseee STATE......--eovonree-noe 
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encounter. New Dealers were happy 
to see two of the Administration’s 
most annoying irritants at last spoken 
to in harsh and forth-right terms. 
More conservative folk with no ap- 
proval for the Administration were 
also glad to hear them lambasted, for 
they regard them both as more radical 
than even the most wild-eyed brain- 
truster. Liberals and radicals were 
happy to see three sinister masters of 
the silver tongue beginning to scratch 
and fight—in the hope that they will 
thus tend to cancel each other out. 
Share the Wealth and Social Justice 
Union followers were, of course, de- 
lighted with the showing of their re- 
spective leaders. And every one of 
them had a good time while listening 
and thinking his thoughts about what 
he was listening to, if only because 
every human being enjoys a row. 

The surprising thing, therefore, is 
not that the great radio chains of this 
country offered their time and facili- 
ties to three long talks which could not 
give them a definite financial return. 
They have suffered no loss in doing 
so. They secured the services of three 
of America’s front rank entertainers— 
free. The entertainers were all vet- 
eran hands at the game. They worked 
hard, their performance was smooth 
and well thought out. They spoke 
clearly and loudly into the microphone, 
they all possess excellent radio voices. 
Finally, they brought undoubtedly 
countless thousands of listeners to their 
loudspeakers. What more could a 
broadcasting system ask? 


Under Purple Cross 
(Continued from page 18) 


the wearer against all possible gases. 
There is a silent and tragic race be- 
tween the producers of gas masks and 
the chemists who invent new gases 
which will penetrate all existent masks, 
with the latter of course a great dis- 
tance ahead. The chemists can—in- 
deed must—keep this lead for they 
cannot give away precious war secrets 
in gas formulae. It would be ex- 
tremely imprudent of war ministries, 
in order to protect their own civil 
Populations, to reveal these formulae 
by authorizing the making of masks 
which could successfully give protec- 
tion against gases made from them. 
“Like an impassable Moloch stands 
the obligation to keep a secret,” says 
Professor Heinrich Zanzzer of Zurich. 
He admits that the problem is per- 
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haps insoluble, but he suggests a pos- 
sible way out. Filters are replaceable. 
Let the civil populations equip them- 
selves with the most up-to-date masks. 
Let governments fabricate secretly and 
stock more effective filters which can 
cope with the secret gases in their 
arsenals. When war is declared, place 
these new filters on the market—the 
gas mask owner can quickly change 
filters. This plan, of course, does not 
take into account the sudden attack, 
without the declaration of war, which 
has been the case in Manchuria and 
the Chaco. 


In view of these facts, we have to 
come to the disagreeable conclusion 
that there is absolutely no royal road 
to safety via gas masks. 

Yet there is one type of mask which 
is proof against all gases, and, indeed, 
it seems it is also proof against any 
hardy person who has the temerity to 
try to use it. It is the Lemoine “closed 
circuit” respiratory. “The wearer en- 
closes himself in a sort of steel diver’s 
bell which is equipped with a diaphragm 
of caustic potassium to absorb the 
carbonic gas exhaled, and a “cartridge” 
of peroxide of sodium which furnishes 
fresh oxygen. This ‘closed circuit” 
system must be renewed periodically, 
changing the potassium and the “car- 
tridge.” It is heavy, extremely uncom- 
fortable, very cumbersome and cannot 
be used for more than four hours—less 
than a full night’s vigil against gas. 
Moreover it is very expensive, costing 
approximately $40. Quite obviously 
the Lemoine respiratory does not solve 
the mask problem. 


But the fighters against “violet 
death,” tireless and undiscouraged, have 
devised other methods of protection. 


“Shelters” is the dernier cri in Paris 
today, as gas masks were six months 
ago. A firm has placed on the market 
a portable, sheet metal hut, guaranteed 
to be absolutely air- and gas-tight. It 
looks like a fat version of one of those 
chalets de nécessité that malodorously 
dot French street corners. It con- 
tains an oxygen apparatus, and once 
the port-hole door is closed, it is said 
to be capable of being habitable for 
eight hours. Accommodating ten peo- 
ple, it can harbor one large family, or 
“clubs” of several smaller families and 
individuals. The cost is moderate, 
about $90. 

This is obviously for the bourgeoisie. 
But what of the masses? So far plans 
for shelters accommodating hundreds 
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What? All in One Magazine? 


Yes—A Poet. A Soldier, A Communist— 
And many Others— Speak to You of 
Important Matters Close to Their Hearts 


SHOULD I BE DEPORTED? 
By John Strachey 


A reply to Mr. Hearst. Is free speech only for those whe 
believe in the capitalist system? 


FAREWELL TO AMERICA 


By John Cowper Powys 


The famous author of ‘‘Wolf Solent’ bids the United 
States adieu after thirty years—a most unusual tribute te 
this land of instability, the cradle of the next great human 
culture. 


A MAN ON HORSEBACK 


By Stephen Bonsal 


Paris in 1889 paralleling Paris in 1935. General Boulan- 
ger almost the dictator, the tale told by an insider. 


THE CASE FOR THE SOLDIER 
By Major J. W. Thomason, Jr. 


A soldier defends his profession and attacks criticism based 
on little knowledge. 


AN UNCENSORED LETTER 
TO A SOVIET FRIEND 

By W. Chapin Huntington 
“‘We will catch up with and surpass America’’ is the Soviet 


slogan. In this unsent letter, Mr. Huntington tells his 
friend why it will not come to pass. 


DEMENTIA ECONOMICA 
By Albert Guerard 


Human purposes have a way of upsetting economic theories. 


IS OUR GENEROSITY 


WEARING THIN? 
By Ida M. Tarbell 


A plea for personal responsibility. 


WILD HORSES RUN 
By F. A. Blake 


Wild horses these days? It sounds like a story of the old 
West but this tale of five youths driving a band of wild 
horses four hundred miles happened last year. 


COLLEGE COURSES IN 
“INDECENT” LITERATURE 


By Bergen Evans 
A professor’s answer to the question ‘‘Is all good litera- 
ture indecent?’’ showing the difficulties involved in teach- 
ing a heterogeneous group. 


MUST MARRIED WOMEN 
WORK? 


By Katherine Gauss Jackson 


Women are being urged to work for a career. Must they? 
Isn’t the creation of a gracious home a worthy career? 


Short stories by William Faulkner, Selma 
Robinson, Hamilton Basso, en Francis, 
Book Reviews, Phonograph Record Review, 
Travel Guide. 


All of These in 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


APRIL ISSUE NOW ON SALE 
Special Offer—Five Months for $1.00 
USE THIS COUPON: 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
597 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


I am enclosing $1.00. Please send me five issues of 
Scribner’s Magazine beginning with the April issue. 
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Why Does It Fly? 


Unseen currents keep this unpowered ship aloft . . . But expert as the glider pilot may be, 
his flight will be over as soon as he is deserted by his luck in picking out the invisible, 


favorable currents ahead. 


Does luck alone fix your course through the conflicting currents in our modern world? Is 
your knowledge limited solely to what you see in today’s news? If so, you suffer 
from Time-lag, the lapse between the real beginning of an event and its actual occurrence. 
To be informed in advance on the forces which will make tomorrow’s news is to be protected 


against Time-lag. This is the editorial purpose of NEW OUTLOOK, the magazine that’s 
“Always Ahead.” 


PUBLISHED THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH 


DSc On ANG AStANS,. so. o:605.0.sd0'e00eseceeer $3.00 for one year 


This coupon is your protection against Time-lag—tear off, sign, and mail today. 


INTE Wy 515 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OU TILOOCIK I want NEW OUTLOOK for - _ —$land Pe ee 


check to cover. Please start my subscription May Ist. 
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What Users Think of 
J.B.L.Cascade 


Feels Like a_ Different Woman: 
I received my J.B.L. on Oct. 8th of this 
ear, and started using it that night. I felt 
ors the next day. 

But today I feel like a different woman— 
no more dizzy spells—no more headaches 
and no pain down the back of my head and 
neck. I have also lost those ugly black cir- 
cles | have had under my eyes for years. 

When I ordered my J.B.L. I weighed 103 
Ibs. Today I weigh 118 lbs. and gaining 
rapidly. 

| have a good appetite now and enjoy 
what I eat and I give J.B.L. all the credit. 

Believe me I will gladly tell everyone 1 
know who are suffering from toxic poison- 
ing about the J.B.L. 

Words cannot tell how thankful 1 am that 
| found your ad in True Detective Magazine. 

You may use my letter if you wish. 


Yours truly, 


(Signed) MasLe Simonson, 
Dec. 14, 1934), 
race, Idaho. 


* 


Worth Ten Times Its Price: 1 have 
bought and used many of your Cascades. 
Have used it for many years and would not 
think of being without one for ten times the 


price. 
Tuos. P. Ryan (Jan. 14, 1934) 
520 Market St., Spencer, W. Va. 


* 


Cascade Brings Relief from Con- 
stipation: | have had my Cascade for nine 
months and I certainly wouldn’t do without 
it for any price. I was troubled with con- 
stipation for five years and didn’t get much 
relief until I got your Cascade. 1 cannot 
raise your Cascade too much for what it 
Gas done for me. 

NoxrMan ANDERSON, 

Route 3, Box 68, Wakefield, Nebr 


* 


87 Years Young: Have used the Cas- 
cade for about twelve years. I am in per- 
fect health. Do not need to use the Cascade 
now as my bowels are just like a young 
person’s. Am now young at 87. The -B.L. 
Cascade has done the job. Of course | did 
not use it haphazardly, I used it every day 
all these years. Now 1 have my reward. 

James NeEssitT, 

(June 4, 1934), 

Schoolcraft, Michigan. 


* 


Ends 20 Years of Suffering: Your 
J.B.L. Treatment is a wonderful treatment 
—my case 1s a living man 73 years old, very 
active, stout and cigs after 20 years of 
torture and suffering. Refer anybody to me 
about the J.B.L. Cascade. 


EF MM 
(June 1, 1934), 
249 N. Main St., Harrisonburg, Va. 


* 


Cascade Almost Indispensable: 
For a number of years _I have owned and 
used two of your J.B.L. Cascades in my 
home and regard them as well nigh indis- 
pensable. 

G. M. Lewis, Manager, 

(June 22, 1934), 

‘ ‘oca-Cola Bottling Co., Dothan, Ala 





DID YOU EVER TAKE 
AN INTERNAL BATH? 


This may seem a strange question. 
But if you want to magnify your 
energy—sharpen your brain to razor 
edge—put a glorious sparkle in your 
eye—pull yourself up to a health 
level where you can glory in vitality 
—you’re going to read this message 
to the last line. 


What is an Internal Bath? 


Some understand an Internal Bath to 
be an enema. Others take it to be 
some new-fangled laxative. Both 
are wrong. A real, genuine, true In- 
ternal Bath is no more like an enema 
than a kite is like an airplane. The 
only similarity is the employment of 
water in each case. 

A bona-fide Internal Bath is the ad- 
ministration into the intestinal tract 
of pure, warm water, Tyrrellized by 
a marvelous cleansing tonic. The 
appliance that holds the liquid and 
injects it is the J.B.L. Cascade, the 
invention of that eminent physician, 
Dr. Charles A. Tyrrell, 
who perfected it to save 


These poisons are extremely insi1ous, 
and may be an important contributing 
cause to the headaches you get—the skin 
blemishes—the fatigue—the mental slug- 
gishness—-and susceptibility to colds— 
and countless other ills. They may also 
be an important factor in the cause of 
premature old age, rheumatism, high 
blood pressure, and many serious mal- 
adies. 

Thus it is imperative that your system 
be free of these poisons, and internal 
bathing is an effective means. In fifteen 
minutes it flushes the intestinal tract of 
impurities—quick hygienic action. And 
each treatment tends to strengthen the 
intestinal muscles so the passage of 
waste is hastened. 


Immediate Benefits 


Taken just before retiring you will 
sleep like a child. You will rise with a 
vigor that is bubbling over. Your whole 
attitude toward life will be changed. 
All clouds will be laden with silver, you 
will feel rejuvenated—remade. That is 
the experience of thousands of men and 
women who faithfully practice the won- 
derful inner cleanliness. Just one Inter- 
nal Bath a week to regain and 
hold glorious, vibrant health! 





his own life. Now, here's 
where the genuine Internal 
Bath differs radically from 
the enema. 

The lower intestine, called 
by the great Professor 
Foges of Vienna “the most 








To toss off the mantle of age, 
nervousness, and dull care! 
To fortify you against epi- 
demics, colds, etc. 

Is that fifteen minutes worth 
while ? 


Send for this 








prolific source of disease,” 
is five feet long and shaped 
like an inverted U—thus 
‘1 The enema cleanses 
but a third of this “horse- 
shoe,” or to the first bend. The 
J.B.L. Cascade treatment cleanses it 
the entire length—and does it effec- 
tively. You have only to read that 
booklet, ‘““Why We Should Bathe 
Internally,” to fully understand how 
the Cascade does it—without pain or 
discomfort. 


feet long, 


Why Take an Internal Bath? 


Here is why: The intestinal tract is 
the waste canal of the body. Due to 
our soft foods, lack of vigorous exer- 
cise, and highly artificial civilization, 
a large percentage of persons suffer 
from intestinal stasis (delay). The 
passage of waste is entirely too slow. 
Result: Germs and poison breed in 
this waste and enter the blood through 
the blood vessels in the intestinal walls. 


The lower intestine, 4 to 6 

where poisons 

generate and are absorbed 
into the blood stream. 


Booklet 


It is entirely FREE. We are 
absolutely convinced that you 
will agree you never used a 
three-cent stamp to. better 
advantage. There are letters from many 
who achieve results that seem miracu- 
lous. As an eye-opener on health, this 
booklet is worth many, many, many 
times the price of that stamp. Use the 
convenient coupon below or address the 
Tyrrell’s Hygienic Institute, Inc., Dept. 
N.O. 45, 152 W. 65th St., New York City 
—NOW! 


; TEAR OFF AND MAIL AT ONCE ~~" 


j Tyrrell’s Hygienic Institute, Inc. 

| 152 West 65th St., Dept. N.O. 45 

| New York, N. Y. 

| Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
illustrated booklet on intestinal ills and the 


proper use of the famous Internal Bath— 
| “Why We Should Bathe Internally.” 











APRIL, 


1935 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Complete information and rates sent 
upon request. Please address: New 
Outlook Classified Advertising, 515 
Madison Avenue, New York City 


BOARD 
STRICTLY PRIVATE CARE 


For nervous and mental cases. 
Home environment. sees treatment. 
Reason rates. one or write: 


E MAPLES RETREAT 


33 Willard Avenue, West 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Phone 4608 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
FLORIDA 


Northern Graduate Nurse, capable, refined and 
over thirty, New York references, as lady’s 
or care  semi-invalid 

. Box 1924, Miami, 


























for season in Miami. P.O 
Florida. 











HOSTESS — CHAPERON — SOCIAL SEC- 
RETARY or supervision of home and young 
children during absence of parents. Town 
or country. Educated. Mature woman. Per- 
sonal interview. Box 12B, NEW OUTLOOK. 











NURSE, AMERICAN: Experienced in care 
of infants and children. Patient and tactful 
with older children. Excellent long references. 
Box 12C, NEW OUTLOOK. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FIFTY POUNDS of delicious tree ripened 
Texas grown grapefruit or oranges, full juice 
and vitamin content, prepa aid your address, 
only feur dollars. Write Elizabeth M. Riess, 
Box 43, Mercedes, Tex. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE—Nine-room house near Univer- 
sity of Virginia—Built in 1820—Two baths, 
electricity—Fifty or more acres—Old box— 
Reasonable price. Box 12A, NEW OUTLOOK. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
USE OUR 5th AVE. ADDRESS 


Secure prestige by making our offices your 
rsonal or business (New York) address. 
'e represent you, receive mail, telegrams, 

telephone messages and you call, or we 

reforward to you (daily). $2.00 Monthly 


NEW bite MAI. SERVICE 


919) 
"3 Park Row, N. Y. 





























210 5th Ave., og 


FOODS 


GENUINE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP 


Gallon $2.25. Ten pounds sugar $3.00. Ship- 
ing charges collect. 24 sugar cakes delivered 
1.00. 48 for $1.75. Order now for April 


shipment. 
CARL GRAY 














FAIRFAX, VERMONT 


Honor school. Small classes. Accre- 
FOR dited. ROTC. Supervised study. Pre- 


pares for college or business. Highest 
xi ——. Junior school for small 











boys. Housemother. All athletics. 
Swimming. Catalog Dr. J. J. Wicker. 
Military Academy, Box 10, Fork Union, Va. 





BOOKS 





READ RARE BOOKS 


Members read without buying rare, scarce, out- 
of-print books; limited, privately printed edi- 
tions, unabridged sagen poem Write for in- 
formation, giving age and occupation. 
SOTERIKA BIBLION SOCIETY 
Dept. NO (5 East 45th Street, New York 











Under Purple Cross 
(Continued from page 61) 


of people—subterranean halls and giant 
tunnels designed to accommodate not 
only people but cars and trucks—are 
still largely on paper. To date, the 
only ones to take form are the hos- 
pital shelters installed in Paris at the 
Invalides and in Versailles. In the 
latter place, the medieval cellars of a 
chateau have been converted into a 
shelter capable of containing from four 
to five hundred persons. 

The French and Germans go in fo1 
shelters. For the Italians and Japa- 
nese, evacuation is the thing. 

Italy has drawn up an elaborate sys- 
tem of evacuation of city populations, 
to go into effect on the declaration of 
war. The Italian government divided 
people into three classes. Those whose 
occupations are the least necessary to 
the life of a city during war time will 
be sent into the country—to relatives, 
to tent cities or to temporary barracks. 
Those whose occupations absolutely re- 
quire them to remain in the daytime 
must become “chemical commuters,” 
taking train or bus to suburban camps 
for the night. Finally those who must 
carry on their work at night are per- 
mitted to stay and observe only the 
usual precautionary measures. ‘These 
and other instructions have been placed 
on phonograph records and sold widely. 


It is dreadfully clear, then, that once 
a poison gas attack on a city becomes 
effective, the victims, no matter how 
well they may be treated with home 
remedies and no matter how many doc- 
tors there may be within call, stand 
almost as little chance as soldiers in 
the trenches. All the chances point to 
slow attendance for casualties. A city 
under the pall of a gas attack will 
inevitably be a city of confusion, if 
not of panic. 

It is this grim expectation, together 
with a mixture of groping hope and 
fatalistic dubiety, that has made all 
these preparations so feverish, and, 
although organization is far from lack- 
ing, so many-sided as it were, so sporad- 
ic. When the most eminent psysicist 
of France, Professor Langevin, insists 
that “really no apparatus can be a pro- 
tection against the terrible chemical 
danger,” hope is transferred from 
masks to shelters. And when shelter- 
ing organization is found to be compli- 
cated and expensive, evacuation gets its 
turn. 

About this, the opinion of General 


Duchéne, Inspector General of the De- 
fence of French Territory, is rather 
ominously important. “One must have 
the courage to say: in time of war we 
shall never, in a perfect manner, shel- 
ter all the people of a large city against 


bombs and gas. . The invalids, 
women and children, even workmen 
and tradespeople who are not absolutely 
indispensable to the life of a city, 
should have their refuge fixed in a zone 
outside of the city.” 

Even with all these preparations the 
General’s conclusion has a sinister ring, 
“If out of 100 human lives, we can 
save, preventatively, one half, the ef- 
forts made and the results obtained will 
be a just recompense.” ‘This is not as 
bad as the so-called hysterical gas 
propagandists claim, with their asser- 
tions that a fleet of planes can wipe 
out London or Paris, but it is bad 
enough. Every other person a fatality! 

It is no wonder, then, that while 
war colleges and half-pay colonels 
wrangle, governments are hastily fum- 
bling with preparations for the worst. 
France has appropriated 20,000,000 
francs for a Passive Defence fund. The 
German government has created and 
subsidized the Reichsluftschutzbund, a 
league to organize the civil population 
for Passive Defence, with the coopera- 
tion of official experts and government 
surgeons. In Soviet Russia, the Oso- 
aviachim, an organization placed under 
control of the state and includiag more 
than 15,000,000 members, is spreading 
information about protective measures. 

The following is an impressive list 
of countries which have taken active 
steps in Passive Defence: Austria, Bel- 
gium, Czecho-Slovakia, Finland, Jugo- 
Slavia, Latvia, Poland, Roumania, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and Tur- 
key. Virtually all continental Europe 
is thus organizing to meet chemical 
warfare against non-combatants. 

Britain? There, for some mysterious 
reason, no governmental organization 
has been started to provide for Passive 
Defence. In spite of agitation in the 
press and Parliament, in spite of John 
Galsworthy’s words “All hangs, for us, 
cn safety from air attack; even the wise 
can understand that,” in spite of the 
fact that a book on Passive Defence 
was one of last season’s best sellers, the 
National Government has not followed 
France, Germany and Italy in Passive 
Defence organization. There has been 
much speculation as to the reason for 
this, but there seems to be no other 
explanation than Britain’s traditional 
policy of “muddling through.” 
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TO MEN WHO 


DON’T WANT TO WAIT 5 YEARS 


FOR A $10,000 SALARY 


HERE ARE a few ambitious men in 
every company who have decided that it 
is 1935 or never. They are sick and tired of 
being spoken of as “men with a future.” 
Whether their goal is $5,000, $10,000 or $20,- 
000 a year, they want this year to begin to 
realize some of their financial ambitions. 
These men feel equipped to contribute 
substantially to their company’s problems. 
They understand their 


WORTH, National Broadcasting — plus 
many others equally famous. 

What type of men use the Institute? You 
have a right to know. Of the 400,000 men 
whose business progress has been speeded by 
the Institute, more than half are Members of 
Boards of Directors, Presidents and Business 
Heads, Vice-Presidents, Treasurers, Secre- 
taries, Controllers, General Managers or Pro- 

fessional Men. 





particular end of the 


For example, among 





business. They are of 
executive calibre. And 
they know there is a 
special need for sound, 
constructive thinking 
in every business to- 
day. 

What is holding 
them back? 


In most cases, very 
little. Usually nothing 
that they cannot ac- 
quire with a modest in- 
vestment of effort. 

There is a practical 
formula that has been 
of great value in help- 
ing men take on the in- 
creased responsibility 
of leadership. The 
Alexander Hamilton 





What a Business Man 
Must Know Today 





This helpful book is offered free 
to men who want to speed up 
their business progress. Over a 
million copies have been distrib- a few. 
uted. The coupon below will 
bring a copy to your desk. 


the Institute’s sub- 
scribers are: the presi- 
dent of one of the 
largest tobacco com- 
panies, the chairman 
of the board of one of 
America’s biggest chain 
of newspapers, the 
chairman of the board 
of a leading food com- 
pany, the president and 
general manager of 
one of the great motor 
car organizations, the 
president of a famous 
soap-producing com- 
pany, to mention only 


Men who don’t want 
to wait ten years for 
success are invited to 

















Institute offers it to 
you. Through its fa- 
mous Course of business reading, the In- 
stitute will give you a sound perspective of all 
business. It brings you a working knowledge 
of banking and finance, of advertising and mer- 
chandising, of cost finding, and commercial 
law, and plant administration—the kind of all- 
round knowledge that a man must have for 
outstanding success in times like these. 

Such an outstanding success is within your 
reach because the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute has put it there. It has assembled the ex- 
perience of the great leaders of modern com- 
merce and made it available to you in con- 
venient, compact form. Among these men are 
such outstanding names as: ALFRED P. 
SLOAN, Jr., General Motors; C. M. CHES- 
TER, Jr., General Foods; DAVID SARN- 
OFF, Radio Corporation of America; LEE 
H. BRISTOL, Bristol-Myers; M. H. AYLES- 


take the first step to- 
ward a major executive 
position now. Send for “What a Business 
Man Must Know Today.” This is the title of 
a recently prepared book that describes pre- 
cisely how the Alexander Hamilton Institute’s 
formula works. 


If you are one of the men who are deter- 
mined to get where they want to be this year, 
this book is for you. It comes without cost or 
obligation. The coupon is for your convenience. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
824 Astor Place, New York. 


Send me “What a Business Man Must 
Know Today” FREE. 


Business 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


MAY 1935 
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3000 ouTsiDE ROOMS 3000 BaTHs 3°° up 


Special Apartment Floors For Permanent Guests 


SUMMER 


FRENCH suunee 


Residential Summer School (co- 
educational) in the heart of French 
Canada. Old Country French staff. 
Only French spoken. Elementary, 
Intermediate, Advanced. Certificate 
or College Credit. French enter- 
tainments, sight-seeing, sports, etc. 


Fee $150, Board and Tuition. June 27— 
Aug. 1. Write for circular to Secretary, 
Residential French Summer School. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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TriILAOn - DeROWws LL UAS FE PREC RET | 
DIRECTOR GENERAL + MOR. 


Complete training is offered in all phases of the 
Theatre: Two-year General Course leading to di- 
ploma; Post-Graduate Year for dramatic school 
graduates only; Technical Course in Theatre Arts 
and Mechanics. All work thorough and pra@ical. 
Students have opportunity to appear under a@ual 
commercial conditions on Playhouse Stages. Write 
General Manager for information and copy of “A 
Stepping-Stone to the Movies.” Address Dept. O. 


PASADENA oven PLAYH |OUSE si 
39°S* EL MOLINO AVE- PASADENA- CALIE 

















Honor school. Small classes. Accre- 
ORK dited. ROTC. Supervised study. a 
pares for college or business. Highest 
standards. Junior school for small 
boys. Housemother. All athletics. 


id Swimming. Catalog Dr. J. J. Wicker. 
U Military Academy, Box 10, Fork Union, Va. 











LEADING STUDENT TOURS 
Choice of forty Escorted All Expense 
Trips—at astonishingly low rates. 

Cruises and Steamship Tickets All Lines. Booklet A 


KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 


551 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


READ RARE BOOKS 


Members read without buying rare, scarce, out- 
of-print books: limited, privately printed edi- 
tions, unabridged translations. Write for in- 
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Temper of the People. 


Sir: 

We would like to suggest that George E. 
Sokolsky who contributed “The Temper of 
the People” (NEw OuTLook, April ’35), and 
closed his article with “this country is still 
influenced by essential Calvinism,” would 
turn to page No. 63 of the same issue of 
your paper and follow the advice of that 
ad—“Did you ever take an internal bath?” 


Yours truly, 
Mansfield, Ohio. T. J. HANLEy. 


——o—— 


Mr. Davison, Mr. Van Nest. 


Sir: 

I have read the letter from Mr. William 
L. Davison of Springfield, Mass., as it ap- 
pears in the March issue of NEw OUTLOOK, 
with considerable interest and sympathy ... 

When I contemplate the millions who are 
about to share the wealth of our land; when 
I add other millions who are making ready 
to go down to a comfortable old age at the 
rate of two hundred dollars a month; when 
I think of still other millions who are in- 
haling the seductive scent of the little flower 
growing among automobiles; and when I 
read the modern epic of California, I am 
convinced that when Mr. Davison quotes 
the average intelligence of our citizenry as 
that of a fourteen-year old child, he is being 
unduly optimistic. 

Very truly yours, 


Princeton, N. J. JouHN VAN NEsT. 


——— Ge 


Halfway Mark. 


Sir: 

The diatribe in your editorial, The Half- 
way Mark (New OuTLook, Mar., ’34), which 
is anything but intelligent criticism, would 
leave thoughtful critics of the New Deal 
asking “So, what?” There is so much you 
might have said on the occasion that 
prating about “dangerous Pandora’s box,” 
“wild men,” “unfulfillable promises” and 
“rabble rousers” sounds like a spell-binding, 
mass-swaying political speech. 

The Administration is too intelligent to 
use “that old electioneering bleat,” “Don’t 
change horses in the middle of the stream!” 
Mr. Hoover wore it out in 1932. The con- 
tention that the Democratic donkey has 
been painted red failed to grasp the public 
fancy. If critics would concentrate on the 
tremendous cost of the New Deal, they 
might effectively check careless spending. 


Sincerely, 
Greencastle, Ind. FREDERIC C. WINDOES. 


Dawn Over Broadway. 


Sir: 

I thoroughly enjoyed the Elbert 
Severance article (NEW OUTLOOK, Feb., ’35), 
because of its content and truthfulness and 
smoothness in its writing, also because I 
have every reason to consider Mr. Severance 
one of the outstanding writers of the day. 


I hope you have occasion to take more of 


his output. 
Cordially, 
RENA ASKIN. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Half Truth and Innuendo. 


Sir: 

As counsel for Consumers’ Research, Inc., 
our attention has been called to the article 
entitled “Men Who Sell You,” published 
under your name [William E. Berchtold] in 
the January, 1935, issue of NEw OUTLOOK. 
In this article appears the following: 


“The case against advertising has 
been further documented by the Guinea 
Pig Engineers of Consumers’ Re- 
search, headed by F. J. Schlink, who 
have contrived to mix fact and _ half- 
truth and innuendo into a delectable 
mixture which sells well to 40,000 sub- 
scribers to their confidential service 
and in such books as ‘100,000,000 
Guinea Pigs.’” 


The bulletins of Consumers’ Research, 
Inc., are not a mixture of fact, half-truth 
and innuendo. Its ratings of articles are of 
two kinds: first, those based on actual tests 
conducted by its own staff and its technical 
and scientific consultants and advisers and, 
second, those based on expert and impartial 
opinion. In The Introduction to Con- 
sumers’ Research, Inc., which is sent to 
every subscriber, and throughout its pub- 
lications, Consumers’ Research, Inc., makes 
clear the distinction between these two 
types of ratings. As a result, every sub- 
scriber who reads its material with reason- 
able care is in no doubt as to whether the 
rating of a particular article is one based 
on test data or on expert opinion. 

To charge that these reports are a mix- 
ture of fact, half-truth and innuendo, is a 
mis-statement unreasonably distorts prov- 
able facts. 

Very truly yours, 
VAN VorsT, SIEGEL & SMITH. 

New York. 


Not a “mis-statement which un- 
reasonably distorts provable facts,” 
Mr. Berchtold’s comment on_ the 
methods of Consumers’ Research 
and the authors of ‘100,000,000 
Guinea Pigs” could be heavily doc- 
umented with examples well-known 
to those who have analyzed some of 
the outstanding cases of trade name 
assassination retailed to the con- 
sumer public. 


There are scoundrels in every line 
of human activity, including the 
ministry, the medical profession and 
the writing of books about adver- 
tising. But it has served the pur- 
poses of Messrs. Schlink and Kallet 
best to hunt up a few genuine scoun- 
drels and associate with them _per- 
fectly reputable names, thereby im- 
plying to the none too vigilant 
reader that the manufacturers of 
most advertised products are scoun- 
drels. Their book has been skilfully 
written so that libel may be avoided, 
but a few examples will serve to il- 
lustrate their technique. 


On page 4 (Fourteenth Printing), 
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Checks Coming in Regularly 


“The checks have been coming my way regularly 
and average more than one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars apiece. I owe all of my success to N.I.A. 
Copy-Desk training and wouldn’t sell the working 
knowledge it gave me for one million dollars be- 
cause to be able to write salable material thrills me 








AVE you ever tried? Have you 
ever attempted even the least bit 
of training, under competent guidance? 


Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, 
waiting for the day to come some time when you will 
awaken, all of a sudden; to the discovery, “I am a 
writer’? 


If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you 
probably never will write. Lawyers must be law clerks. 
Doctors must be internes. Engineers must be drafts- 
men. We all know that, in our times, the egg does 
come before the chicken. 


It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he 
(or she) has been writing for some time. That is why 
so many authors and writers spring up out of the news- 
paper business. The day-to-day necessity of writing— 
of gathering material about which to write—develops 
their talent, their insight, their background and their 
confidence as nothing else could. 


That is why the Newspaper Institute of America bases 
its writing instruction on journalism—continuous writ- 
ing—the training that has produced so many successful 
authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on the 
* New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts and 
keeps you writing in your home, on your own time. 
Week by week you receive actual assignments, just as 
if you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. 


beyond words.” 


Mrs. Violet J. Bostic 
183 Second St., Idaho Falls, Idaho 


your own distinctive, self-flavored style—undergoing an 
experience that has a thrill to .it and which at the same 
time develops in you the power to make your feelings 
articulate. 


Many people who should be writing become awe- 
struck by fabulous stories about millionaire authors and 
therefore give little thought to the $25, $50 and $100 
or more than can often be earned for material that takes 
little time to write—stories, articles on business, fads, 
travels, sports, recipes, etc—things that can easily -be 
turned out in leisure hours, and often on the impulse of 
the moment. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. 
This tells you whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities necessary to successful writing—acute obser- 
vation, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, etc. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. The coupon will bring 
it, without obligation. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 





NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude 
Test and further information about writing for profit, as 
promised in New Outlook, May. 


Your writing is individually corrected and constructively pra if 
criticized. A group of men, whose combined newspaper Miss J CSCC MEO OKC OHHH OEE CHET OOO COMER OO CCR eee ee eee ee . 
experience totals more than 200 years, are responsible ‘de 

Pol id i \ eee Cer ee eee vec ee eee e re ee 


for this instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance, 
you will find that (instead of vainly trying to copy some 
one else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing 
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(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call on 
you. ) 
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Have You That 
“Tired” Feeling? 





oe 


By DR. J. F. MONTAGUE 


al 
From the Contents 
What Is Normal Function? 
The Crime Wave in Cathartics 
Name Your Poison! 
i Gallbladd 


Bili fLiallet, 
Trouble 

The Matter of Lubrication, Mineral Oil, 
Mineral Oil-Agar Mixtures, Water, 
Flaxseed, Health Foods 

Gaseousness—Fallen Stomach— 
Adhesions 

The Value of Intestinal Bacteria, Acido- 
philus Cultures, Bulgarian Bacillus, 
Buttermilk, Lactose, Dextrin, Beta 
Lactose, Yeast 

Headaches and Dizzy Spells 
lood Pressure vs. Food Pressure 

The Dutiful Diet and What You Really 


Eat 

Pardon the Belch! 

Indigestion—Acid Stomach—Ulcers 

That “Schoolgirl Complexion” 

The Muscle Methods, Exercise in Gen- 
eral, Abdominal Massage, Culture of 
the Abdomen 

Backache—Sciatica—Leg Pains 








Nervous Breakdown—Insanity— 
Impotence 

Low Blood Pressure 

Body Weight—Obesity—Reducing 

What to Do for Constipation at Various 
Ages 

Constipation—Colitis—Cancer 

Unnecessary Operations 


Press Comments 
"One of the most startling and thought- 
provoking books of the sauna.” Banal 
Courier Express. 


e 

“You will get your money’s worth out of 
his book. And you will be highly enter- 
tained by his outspoken remarks about some 
of the better known patent medicines, pills, 
capsules and whatnot with which the Amer- 
ican public is swamped.’’—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


e 
“His book, which is simple and lucid in its 
presentation and readable in style, with 
touches of good natured humor, varied occa- 
sionally with gentle sarcasm freely scattered 
ym | it, is noteworthy for the extent and 
clarity of is explanatory matter.’’"—New York 
Times. 
6 

‘Dr. Montague has delved deep into gen- 
eral medical problems—and has brought forth 
astonishing facts—facts that every person 
should know. . . . No mincer of words, no 
dispenser of banalities, no disseminator of 
platitudes, Dr. Montague comes straight to 
the point and in simple language fearlessly 
tells what the epee | public is up 
against in regard to everyday foods, drugs and 
ailments. He recommends what to do and 
what not to do under given conditions.’’— 
Chattanooga Times. 


“This is a kind of book the reviewer wishes 
inion: Bu ® could read.”"—St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 


e 
“We advise reading Dr. Montague’s book. 
He writes for the layman, more entertain- 
ingly than any medical man we know.’’— 
The Drug & Cosmetic Industry. 


Price $2. By Mail Only 


THE DIGEST PRESS 
515 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK -NEW YORK 





they say: “The Bromo-Seltzer that 
you take for headaches—do you 
know that it contains a poisonous 
drug which has been responsible for 
many deaths? Strychnine is also a 
deadly drug, but it is used fre- 
quently by the medical profession. 
The authors do not state frankly 
that the quantity of the ingredient 
in Bromo-Seltzer which may be poi- 
sonous is not sufficient to harm any- 
one, but by innuendo they imply 
that it is harmful. 

Likewise, they say that Pebeco 
Toothpaste contains enough poison, 
if eaten, to kill three people, and 
that a German army officer com- 
mitted suicide by eating a tubeful. 
The German officer might also have 
commited suicide by eating a copy 
of “z00,000,000 Guinea Pigs.” 


On Page 24, Crisco is mentioned, 
followed by a long generalization on 
vegetable shortenings, which the 
reader may easily link by association 
to the trade name mentioned, al- 
though no direct accusation against 
Crisco is made. The passage on 
vegetable shortenings which do not 
liquefy at body temperature is made 
to appear important, although it is 
totally irrelevent since the pancre- 
atic enzymes digest fats regardless of 
their melting point. What Messrs. 
Schlink and Kallet might have said 
is that thousands of years before they 
appeared on the scene, their ances- 
tors were eating and thriving on 
nuts containing vegetable oils 
melted at more than 98.6°. 


On Page 186: “Samples of com- 
pressed yeast were found not long 
ago to be contaminated with Strep- 
tococcus Viridans, a relatively harm- 
less germ, but one which is not by 
any means to be swallowed with im- 
punity.” The authors admit the 
germ is harmless, fail to mention the 
name of the yeast examined, but de- 
pend upon linking the word “‘strep- 
tococcus,” which readers fear, with 
the discussion of a yeast “advertised 
with a bearded scientist” to impress 
the advertising-conscious reader. s 


On Page 189: “In the September, 
1932, issue are most of the above 
frauds and nostrums and a sprin- 
kling of advertisements for: Lister- 
ine, Fleischmann’s Yeast, Pepsodent 
Toothpaste” and a long list of 
others. The authors make no in- 
dictment of the products so listed, 
but by associating them with the 
words “fraud and nostrum” create 
by innuendo an unfavorable reac- 
tion in the reader’s mind. 


Consumers’ Research itself passes 
judgment on a great mass of prod- 
ucts with the greatest of ease, al- 











though its income from all sources 
in a year (1932 Report used) was 
only $94,000. More than $68,000 
of this was spent for printing, post- 
age, subscription promotion and 
office expenses other than editorial 
or technical salaries and fees. Only 
$7,013.20 was reported invested in 
“Technical Fees and Material,” 
while an additional $18,592.47 went 
for “Technical Salaries.” According 
to their own financial statement, 
this includes: “an average of four 
full-time persons and seven on from 
one-third to one-half time.” Since 
no other provision in the statement 
was made for other executive, edi- 
torial or technical expense, the max- 
imum spent on research was less 
than $26,000. The reader need only 
consider what kind of a research job 
can be done in testing and passing 
reputable judgment on the hun- 
dreds of products referred to in 
their publications with such a small 
expenditure.—Ed. 
ounce 
Treaty Language. 
Sir: 


Anent that bombshell The Phantom 
Clause (NEW OUTLOOK, Mar., ’34), one can 
only wonder who trapped the writer into 
subscribing, you into giving space to the 
creation of such a phantom... 

. . . The English version of Article 231 
(Part VIII of the Treaty of Versailles), 
States expressly . ... *, accepts the 
responsibility . . . for causing all the loss 
and damage ” Anyone who masters 
German as well as English will admit that 
the translation of the Brockdorff-Rantzau 
Committee of “for causing” as “als Urheber” 
is essentially true and correct. An academic 
discussion might arise whether it would 
have been better to use “fuer die Verursa- 
chung,” but the sense, the meaning of the 
clause, “als Urheber fuer alle Verluste und 
Schaeden” remains what it is in English. 
“Urheber” can only be translated as “orig- 
inator, author, instigator, ‘causator.’” To 
translate “Urheber” with “Primary authors 
of the war,” i.e. to add four words to the 
one authentic equivalent, is deliberate falsi- 
fication, or, one may conjecture allowing 
oneself to be victimized by the perpetrator 
of an untimely jest... 

G. SASSE. 

New York City, N. Y. 

ee 

Language, especially legal and 
treaty language, is admittedly an 
imperfect medium for expressing 
thought. The researches conducted 
by Mr. Hickok and upon which his 
story The Phantom Clause was 
based was made into the minutes 
of the various committee debates 
leading up to the actual writing of 
the Treaty of Versailles. This evi- 
dence seems conclusive that it was 
not the intention of the majority of 
the framers to put the charge of 
“war guilt’? upon the Central 
Powers. The now famous Article 
231 had as its sole purpose the es- 
tablishment of the fact of repara- 
tions, a claim which the German 
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Shewch by C. Le Roy Baldridge 


Ever-strange China at 
last made real 


“The turning wheel of literary 
form, like the annual round of the 
changing seasons, brings perpetual 
refreshment to the human spirit. 
Yet we sometimes quarrel with our 
good luck ... Every fine novel 
opens to its readers realms of ex- 
perience wider than those of his or 
any single personal life. Pearl 
Buck’s famous narrative of three 
generations of a Chinese family, 
is unique among the works of crea- 
tive fiction, in that it both widens 
our knowledge of human life and 
deepens our understanding of hu- 
man nature. As an absorbingly in- 
teresting story of an alien race, it 
acquaints us with a strange new 
pattern of daily existence. And be- 
cause it shows these struggling, 
loving, hoping, despairing, toiling 
Chinese men and women to be pro- 
foundly human, the author’s in- 
sight into the meaning of their 
lives makes the meaning of our 
own lives clearer to us.” 
-—-DOROTHY CANFIELD 
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EARTH 


me 


HAT we here propose to you is this: mail the 

inquiry coupon below to us, and a copy of this 
fine library edition of House of Earth will immedi- 
ately be put aside in your name, and held until we 
hear whether or not you decide to join. In the mean- 
time, a booklet will at once be sent to you outlining 
in detail how the Club operates. 


Study this booklet at your leisure; have the mem- 
bers of your family do likewise; you may be sur- 
prised, for instance, to learn that belonging to the Club 
does not mean you have to pay any fixed sum each year; 
nor, as many people imagine, that you are obliged to 
take one book every month (you may take as few as four 
a year); nor even that you are obliged in any month to 
take the specific book-of-the-month selected by the 
judges. You have complete freedom of choice at all 
times. You share in the book-dividends distributed (free 
books given to members on the basis of their purchases) 
which have amounted close to $1,000,000 each year for 
three years. Moreover, you are kept completely informed 
at all times by monthly reports, without a cent of 
expense, about all the important new books, 


Here is a very interesting fact; over 100,000 families 
—and highly judicious readers they are, judging by the 
books they select—now get most of their books through 
the Book-of-the-Month Club; and of these tens of thou- 
sands of people not a single one was induced to join by 
a salesman; every one of them joined upon his own 
initiative, upon the recommendation of friends who were 
members, or after simply reading—as we ask you to do— 
the bare facts about the many ways in which membership 
in the Club benefits you as a book-reader and book-buyer. 


If you would like to receive a copy of House of Earth, 


mail the coupon at once (it is an inquiry merely and involves no obligation) ; 
then, after reading the booklet referred to, if you decide to join, the free copy 


“| By PEARL BUCK 


The Book-of-the-Month Club offers you 
FREE-for your library 


A Great Trilogy Now 
Complete in One Volume 


HOUSE 
OF 


being reserved in your name will at once be shipped to you. 








your service. 


Name 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 694 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Presse send. me without cost, a booklet outlining 
how the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This re- 
quest involves me in no obligation to subscribe to 





Address 








City 





State 





{Canada) Ltd. 


Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of-the-Month Club 





































Serve with Confidence 


You can serve lh Collins dry Gin 
with confident assurance that you 
are serving the finest...that its rare, 
mellow flavor and delightful bou- 
quet...so ultra smooth and extra 
dry...will prompt enthusiastic ap- 
proval from your guests. 


Old Collins 
La. Gin 


DISTILLED 
The Spirit of America 


CERTIFIED PURITY 


Old Collins Dry Gin is a 
distillate from the original 
English formula, of the 
choicestand purest ingredi- 
ents. It is free from sugar, 
glycerine, artificial es- 
sences or flavors and rep- 
resents a product of the 
highest quality and purity. 

FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 

Chemists 
e 











Op CoLuins Company, INc., Distillers 
General Offices: 118 E. 25th St., New York, N. Y. 





representatives agreed to even be- 
fore the signing of the Armistice. 
Yet with the delivery of the 
German-made German. translation 
of the Treaty to the Weimar Assem- 
bly, the Assembly, and subsequently 
all Germany, complained (and con- 
tinues to complain that the Rep- 
arations Article is a “war guilt” con- 
fession. This is the Phantom 
Clause.—Ed. 


—— 
Battle of the Wave Lengths. 
Sir: 
I believe the article written by Mr. 


William E. Berchtold which appeared in 
NEw OvuTLook of March, 1935, 1s probably 
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the best written account of the wave-length 
situation which has appeared to date. 

Mr. Berchtold shows the difficulties they 
are encountering in Europe and also states 
that their problem is more acute and that 
there is more interference in that part of 
the world than in the United States. Europe 
very definitely limited itself in the matter 
of the width of the channels which is mere- 
ly another indication of how politics may 
interfere with scientific development. In 
Europe it is particularly difficult because of 
the many different nationalities and the 
well-known nationalistic feeling that exists 
there. However, if you take all of these 
factors into account, the Union Interna- 
tionale de Radiodiffusion at Geneva did a 
remarkable piece of work in obtaining some 
sort of regulation and division of facilities. 

The greatest difference between the qual- 
ity. of European programs and those in the 
United States is due to the different tem- 
peraments of the people inhabiting these 
territories. The American people, and I 
am including the Canadians, would never 
feel satisfied to have programs given them 
for “their good.” Our competitive method 
assures a constant striving, not only be- 
tween stations or networks, but also by the 
sponsors of commercial programs, for bigger 
and better programs in order to create a 
favorable response. This method assures 
the public that it will receive what it de- 
sires, because its reaction is the final 
test 

I can make no critical comments concern- 
ing Mr. Berchtold’s article, for I believe he 
has done an excellent job. 

Very truly yours, 
C. W. Horn, 
Director of Research and Development, 
National Broadcasting Co. 
New York. 
——— 


Our Outlook. 


Sir: 

I am writing to you to cancel my recent 
subscription to the NEw OUTLOOK, as I find 
it is the same old Outlook, your magazine 
is merely partisan. 

I have no objection to constructive polit- 
ical criticism, but have no use for meaning- 
less abuse of the present Administration. 


Yours truly, 


Mrs. J. FONDILLER. 
East Orange, N. J. 


——— 
Who Train the Young Idea. 


Sir: 

I have read with mingled interest and 
astonishment the article, “They Train the 
Young Idea,” in the February issue of your 
magazine. I have no connection in any way 
with the Nursery School movement, but I 
have known fully of the development of 
these schools almost from their inception. 

This quite intimate, though entirely un- 
official, knowledge of the work has caused 
me great amazement that Mr. Cedric 
Fowler, should feel competent to write on 
this subject with such limited information 
historically on its early phases as to lead 
him into the blunder of the complete omis- 
sion of the names of three outstanding 
pioneers in Nursery School education in this 
country: the late Harriet Johnson, Dr. 
Abigail Eliot of Boston, and Dr. Patty 
Smith Hill, Director of the Department of 
Nursery School, Kindergarten-First Grade 
Education of Teachers College, and Profes- 
sor Emeritus of Columbia University. 

Miss Johnson was, for years, the most 
noteworthy experimental leader in the 
movement, her work being now perpetuated 











at the Nursery School under the auspices 
of The Bureau of Educational Experiments 
at 69 Bank Street, New York. She was also 
regarded by most well informed critics in 
this field as the most profound thinker in 
the Nursery School movement in this coun- 
try or abroad. Her book, “Children In The 
Nursery School,” has been generally ac- 
cepted as the classic treatment of this form 
of early education. 

While I agree with Mr. Fowler that it is 
difficult “to assign strict historical prece- 
dence to one institution or one leader” it is 
generally accepted that the introduction of 
the Nursery School into this country must 
be credited to Miss Johnson, Dr. Eliot, Miss 
Edna White and Professor Hill who opened 
experimental Nursery Schools at practically 
the same time. Dr. Hill, however, was one 
of the first to establish connections with the 
movement in England, the country of its 
origin, by inviting Miss Grace Owen, one 
of the two great Nursery School leaders in 
England to come to Teachers College, 
Columbia University for several years, bring- 
ing with her her own trained demonstra- 
tors. Teachers College has furthermore 
maintained continuously under the direction 
of Miss Hill, a department for training 
Nursery School teachers and has probably 
trained a greater number of such teachers 
than any other institution in this country. 

The omission of Patty Smith Hill’s name 
gives a still further example of Mr. Fowler’s 
limited information in that she was the or- 
ganizer and first president of the National 
Association of Nursery Schools. It might 
further be interesting to Mr. Fowler to 
learn that several of the younger leaders in 
the movement mentioned in his article, re- 
ceived their first training at Teachers Col- 
lege under Professor Hill. 

No mention is made of Dr. George Stod- 
dard, successor to Dr. Bird Baldwin, as di- 
rector of the Child Development Institute 
of the University of Iowa, one of the pio- 
neer movements of pre-school education in 
this country. Professor Stoddard has also 
served as President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Nursery Schools. His successor, 
the present incumbent, Dr. Mary Dabney 
Davis, also receives only scant notice in Mr. 
Fowler’s article, where she is referred to as 
if she were a collaborator of Miss Grace 
Langdon, although she has for years served 
as expert in charge of Nursery School, 
Kindergarten, Primary Education in the Of- 
fice of Education at Washington. 

No direct reference to Dr. Abigail Eliot, 
one of the three pioneers referred to above, 
is made, although she still serves with dis- 
tinction the Nursery Training School of 
Boston which she founded immediately 
upon her return from studying in England 
with the late Margaret McMillan, whose 
great work has been so faithfully promoted 
since her death by Lady Astor. No doubt 
Lady Astor would be surprised to learn 
from Mr. Fowler that “to date only a hand- 
ful of Nursery Schools exist in England!” 

The detailed information could perhaps 
be of use to Mr. Fowler (if he still aspires 
to the position of historian of the Nursery 
School movement), who has apparently yet 
to learn that any purported historic account 
of a movement should begin at the be- 
ginning and in the case of the Nursery 
Schools of this country should begin with 
the names of the pioneers, HARRIET 


JOHNSON, ABIGAIL ELIOT, AND 
PATTY SMITH HILL. 
“Unsigned.” — 
New York City, N. Y. 
——§—————— 


NEw OUTLOOK’s group-personal- 
graphs, depicting the personalities 
and biographies of groups of persons 

(Continued on page 58) 
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